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The Service Department: 
Promoting A Main Attraction 
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Rustler. 


In the 1800's, rustlers often tricked 
ranchers out of their horses by 
changing the brand. Today the same 
trick is being used to rip off auto- 
mobile dealers. And all the modern 
desperado needs is a license to steal. 

Car thefts like these are called 
trick and device. And no insurance 
company offers you more protection 
from the modern-day rustler than 
Universal Underwriters. 

Most policies offer coverage when 
someone tricks you out of one of 
your autos. Universal’s broader 


coverage includes rental and loaner 
cars, customers’ autos, and automo- 
biles on consignment to you. Plus, 
complete protection when you're 
tricked into buying a stolen car. So no 
matter who takes advantage of 

your dealership, you're covered. 
Automatically. 

Trick and device. It’s just one more 
reason why Universal Underwriters 
has the most complete dealership 
coverage money can buy. Call toll- 
free 1-800-821-7803 today for more 
details. Ask for Marsha Thompson. 


Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 


The Specialists. 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 


Not available in all states 
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Ask people on the street what they 
think of car dealers as a group and 
you may not get a very complimen- 
ary answer. But the fact is, indi- 
vidual car dealers are valuable 
and respected members of their 
communities. 
So why the bad rap? Probably 
use dealers provide services 
that are complex, controversial 
and competitive. Most people 
Shopping for new cars simply don’t 
Ow very much about the prod- 
uct. A look under the hood reveals 
4 Jumble of complicated parts they 
“annot identify. They also don’t 
understand what goes into deter- 
Mining the price of a new car. Asa 
result, they tend to be wary and 
Suspicious. 
ealers are well aware of their 
A Public standing and con- 
ing ntly seek to improve their 
v tae and reputation through 
wi re performance and good- 
‘i In the area of consumer rela- 


ons, dealer associations volun- 
arily g 


state ponsor some 36 city and 


i automotive consumer action 
HAS ES ams, working with local con- 
A r and government agencies. 
AP helps consumers who 


unable to resolve a dispute 


ae the participating dealer or 
pane acute. An AUTOCAP 


» Composed of no fewer than 
ia noe consumer representa- 
Wave vagy review the unresol- 

; Plaint and recommend a 
aint Solution, While the panel’s de- 
ing des nding on the participat- 
the alership or manufacturer, 
‘onsumer is free to pursue 
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Creating A More 
Positive Image 


other remedies. 

Dealer groups also police indi- 
vidual dealer's advertising to 
eliminate false and misleading en- 
ticements. Dealers know that cus- 
tomers scorn inaccurate ads. Not 
only will they refuse to purchase 
at a dealership that falsely adver- 
tises—they’ll warn their friends 


and neighbors not to buy there, too. 


Dealers and dealer associations 
have made many valuable contrib- 
utions to selected health and edu- 
cational activities through the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Charit- 
able Foundation. Thousands of Re- 
susci-Annie mannikins have been 
presented to Red Cross chapters, 
Heart Associations, hospitals and 
universities for use in cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation classes. 
Monetary grants made to the Joint 
Council on Economic Education 
and Junior Achievement are help- 
ing provide teachers with mate- 
rials and instruction to better com- 
municate the values of the private 
enterprise system to students. The 
continued vitality of the private 
sector of American education is 
being guaranteed through grants 
to the Independent College Funds 
of America. 

Dealers are avid participants in 
industry forums and seminars 
that work to improve their busi- 
ness for the consumer’s benefit. 
The average dealer spends several 
weeks each year in such efforts, 
and his employees are almost con- 
stantly going back to school for re- 
training in new technologies. 

Individual dealers donate auto- 
mobiles and parts to high schools 


_ 
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for vocational training, and also 
loan cars for driver education at no 
cost to the schools. Every year, 
more than two million teenagers 
benefit from driver education 
courses made possible by dealers’ 
vehicles. 


Individual dealers are also lead- 
ing sponsors of anti-drunk driving 
programs in their communities. 
Two current campaigns—the 
NADA-coordinated “If You’re Not 
Sober . . . Pull Over” and the Deal- 
ers Safety and Mobility Council’s 
“One Drink Too Many”—are get- 
ting strong dealer support. Deal- 
ers are also actively lobbying their 
state legislatures to pass anti- 
drunk driving legislation. 

Through a joint effort with the 
Department of Transportation, 
dealers are working to promote 
the use of seat belts in motor vehi- 
cles. Dealers are aiming their ef- 
forts at both dealership employ- 
ees—an audience of over one-half 
million people—and at dealership 
customers and their families—an 
audience of more than 30 million. 


Many dealers serve on school 
boards and civic groups. They 
work with Better Business Bu- 
reaus, consumer protection agen- 
cies, the Red Cross, United Fund 
drives and countless youth ac- 
tivities groups. 

Most people don’t like to brag 
about what they do for charities 
and public service, least of all deal- 
ers. But they do more for their 
communities than probably any 
other group. Some of their efforts 
make headlines, but most don’t. A 
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Executive Notes 


lectric vehicle  re- 

search. Ford Motor Co. 

has been awarded a $6.8- 
million contract by NASA’s Lewis 
Research Center to develop ad- 
vanced powertrain technology for 
electric vehicles. 

The research effort will focus on 
the development of an experimen- 
tal powertrain that will permit ac- 
celeration from 0 to 50 miles per 
hour in less than 20 seconds and a 
top speed of 60 mph in a vehicle the 
size of a Ford Escort. Although the 
development of suitable batteries 
still remains the major obstacle to 
widespread use of electric vehi- 
cles, W. Dale Compton, vice-presi- 
dent of Ford research, says the 
new powertrain will be a major 
step forward in electric vehicle 
technology. 
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Diesel replacement engines. 
Ford Motor Co. is making diesel 
engines available as replacement 
units for original equipment 
gasoline engines in many of its 
light truck models. 

Recently, Ford began offering a 
3.7-liter, 4-cylinder turbocharged 
diesel engine for 1975 and later 
model Econoline vans, Club Wag- 
ons and other vehicles. As of June, 
the 3.7-liter engine will also be 
available for 1973 and subsequent 
model F-series pickup trucks. And 
in the second half of 1982, Ford 
will offer a 5.6-liter, 6-cylinder 
turbocharged diesel for its 
Econoline and F-series vehicles. 
The engines are built to Ford 
specifications by White Engines 
Inc. of Canton, OH. 

“There is a growing demand 
among truck operators and recrea- 
tional vehicle owners to repower 
with diesel engines,” says Robert 
Donley of Ford’s parts and service 


division. “The new diesel replace- 
ment engines have been en- 
gineered for Ford vehicles, giving 
our diesel-repower program sig- 
nificant advantages over major 
competitors.” 
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Automotive Hall of Fame. 
Drex Minshall, former president 
of Dana Corp., has been reelected 
chairman of the Automotive Hall 
of Fame (AHF) Inc. 

In accepting the position, Min- 
shall said membership growth is 
AHF’s prime goal for 1982. The or- 
ganization currently has 3,000 
members from all segments of the 
industry; Minshall hopes to in- 
crease that figure to 6,000 in 1982. 

The new chairman of the AHF 
membership committee is Warren 
McEleney, past president of 
NADA and owner of McEleney 
Motors in Clinton, IA. 
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Firestone plant to run on re- 
fuse. A Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. plant in Des Moines, IA, plans 
to install a multi-million dollar 
boiler system fueled solely by the 
plant’s own refuse and by scrap 
tires to be collected in the metro- 
politan area. 

The new refuse-fired boiler is 
capable of burning 120,000 pounds 
of dry wood, cardboard, scrap tires, 
rubber, oil and grease wastes 
daily, according to plant manager 
Jack Walters. The boiler, sched- 
uled to be in operation later this 
year, will generate about 20,000 
pounds of steam per hour, or about 
8 percent of the plant’s total steam 
load. It is expected to save $1 mil- 
lion in fuel costs per year. 

“The system is designed to meet 
all applicable pollution regula- 
tions,” Walters says. Sterile, non- 


hazardous ash wastes generated by 
the boiler will be disposed of in an 
approved landfill. 
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GM to tighten inventory con- 
trol. General Motors is moving to- 
ward an inventory-control system 
which it says could cut its 3,500 
component suppliers in half in the 
next five years. The new system 
will stress the Japanese-style 
“Just-in-Time” method of mate- 
rials delivery—stocking only 
enough parts for immediate pro- 
duction. The company expects the 
move will enable it to greatly re- 
duce the $9 billion it now has tied 
up in inventory. 
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“Talking car” on way. Some 
time in the not too distant future, 
U.S. automakers may be offering 
cars with computerized electronics 
systems that monitor the vehicle’s 
functions and announce their find- 
ings. 

Chrysler Corp. apparently has 
the lead in this race and has 
largely developed its Audible Mes- 
sage Center, a system that can de- 
liver 11 different messages to the 
driver. Possibly the most unusual 
feature of this system is its natural- 
sounding synthesized “voice.” 

A 6-inch-long microprocessor in 
the glove box continuously scans 
the sensors in the engine compart- 
ment and around the car, looking 
for signs of trouble. The system in- 
forms the driver if the electric sys- 
tem is malfunctioning, the engine 
is overheating, oil pressure is low or 
seat belts are unfastened, among 
other things. If no problems are 
apparent, the message center in- 
forms the driver that all moni- 
tored systems are functioning 
properly. 
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Delco Freedom I Battery— 
the newest member of our 
Starting team. Freedom II is 
€ new generation of Freedom 
atteries—a tough, powerful 
attery for cars, light to medium 
trucks, and many other appli- 
Cations. It combines our best 
maintenance-free technology 
with the construction features 
Proven in our heavy-duty 
atteries, 


More efficient starting power. 
Freedom II's improved grid and 
Plate design means better per- 


Delco Remy. The leader under the hood. 
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bility without increasing overall 
size or weight. 

At the same time, all of the 
original Freedom benefits are 
still there. Freedom Il never 
needs water or periodic service, 
stays charged longer when not 
in use, and provides plenty of all- 
weather starting power. 


More staying power. 

Freedom Il is even more rugged 
than original Freedoms. There is 
increased resistance to damage 
from vibration. Greater electrical 
cycling capabilities. High heat 
resistance. Freedom Il even has 


“new grid guards and plate straps 


for more protection from road 
shock. All of which add up to 
increased reliability and service- 
free dependability. 

And behind every Freedom II 
Battery is the Delco Remy name. 
For over 50 years, it's been the 
one to look to for tough, reliable 
batteries. No matter what the 
starting need. 

Delco Remy, Division of 
General Motors Corporation, 
Anderson, Indiana 46011. 
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Neico Remy 


One for all. 


Experienced GM dealers know that, good times 
or bad, GMAC is the reliable source for all their 
financing needs. That goes for trucks as well as 
cars, for fleet as well as single sales, for renting 
and leasing as well as wholesale. 

With more than 63 years’ experience—in a 
business we just about invented —we have a pretty 
good feel for your needs. Along the way, we've 
extended more automotive credit than any finan- 
cial institution in the world. 


And by continually expanding our services into 
new and developing areas, we've been able to keep 
pace with your changing needs. So today, in just 
about any opportunity for sales or growth, you'll 


voces” GMAC 


experienced partner 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 


in GMAC, the only 
one you need for 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


all your financing 
needs. 
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Cadillac V-8-6-4 engine A number of class-action lawsuits have been filed against General 
subject of class-action Motors for Cadillac’s alleged defective V-8-6-4 engine. Suits have been 
lawsuits filed in New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Texas, Ohio and Pennsylvania | 
charging Cadillac with a safety hazard caused when the engine surges | 
and stalls without warning at high rates of speed. ) 
The V-8-6-4 engine was introduced in 1981 as a fuel-saver, running 
on eight, six or four cylinders, depending on the power needed. After 
criticism of the engine began, GM and Cadillac increased the warranty 
and replaced the engine with a new V-8 in 1982 models. 
All plaintiffs are seeking to consolidate the lawsuits into a national 


class suit. 
Justice Department drops Assistant U.S. Attorney General William F. Baxter recently 
tying case against requested the Justice Department to drop its antitrust suit against 
Mercedes-Benz Mercedes-Benz of North America (MBNA). 
The suit, originally filed in 1979, charged MBNA with violations of | 
the Sherman Act when sales of Mercedes-Benz automobiles to its js 


dealers were tied to the purchase of replacement parts. Baxter 
announced that this alleged tying arrangement did not harm | 
competition and that the elimination of such a tying arrangement | 
would not likely yield any economic benefits. 

With this announcement, Justice Department policy turns around. 
The message is clear that the full enforcement power of the Justice 
Department will no longer be aimed at tying arrangements. 

Judge Patel, U.S. District Court for the Northern District of 
California, has yet to dismiss the case, however. The judge has ordered 
briefs from both the Justice Department and MBNA to address the 
applicability of the Tunney Act (the Antitrust Procedures and Penalties 
Act) to the requested dismissal of the case. The Tunney Act provides for 
public comment and judicial review of consent judgments in antitrust ac- 
tions. 

The court has also granted amicus curiae standing to several groups 
regarding this issue. NADA is seeking that status from the court now 
because the case could have an adverse impact on auto dealers should 
illegal tying arrangements no longer be enforced by the Justice 
Department. Private parties and state governments will, however, be 
able to sue in illegal tying cases. (U.S. v. Mercedes-Benz of North 
America Inc., No. C792144 WWS, ND Cal.) 
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Dealer wins suit against A judge in the U.S. District Court of New Hampshire awarded over 
distributor for illegal tying $50,000 to a dealer when Subaru of New England (SNE) illegally tied 
arrangement the purchase of Subarus to a parts package. 


Subaru of New England failed to allocate automobiles to Grappone, 
the dealer, for a period of nine months after Grappone refused to 
purchase parts kits with the vehicles. The court ruled that Subaru’s 
conduct constituted an illegal tying arrangement by limiting future 
replacement parts to only one source. 

The dealer was awarded damages in the amount of $51,721.59 for loss 
of business sustained during the period in which he was without the 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and 
legal problems is necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a competent attorney in your state. For further informa- 
tion or questions concerning the items appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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FTC issues Truth-in-Lending 
enforcement policy 


Volvo dealer terminated 
on 15-day notice 


hs 


A reader asks: 


Subaru line. (Grappone v. Subaru of New England, No. 74-119-D, DNH, 
3/15/82) 


A statement of policy guidelines has been issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission to assist creditors currently under FTC orders to comply 
with the new requirements of the Truth-in-Lending Act and Regulation 
Z 


These guidelines provide advice on how to deal with the changes 
which will become mandatory on October 1, 1982. Until then, creditors 
may comply with either the original rules or the revised rules. 

Copies of the new policy statement can be obtained from the Public 
Reference Branch, Room 130, Federal Trade Commission, Sixth and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 20580. Those needing copies 
of the amended Truth-in-Lending law and the revised Regulation Z and 
its interpretations can write to Publications, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washington, DC 20551. 


A Volvo dealer has been terminated by Volvo of America on 15-day 
notice for breach of contract. A Maryland Circuit Court judge found that 
the termination of Annapolis Motors Inc. was justified due to the 
dealer’s breach of Volvo’s franchise agreement on financial reporting, 
floorplan financing and automobile inventory. 

The dealer argued that while it did, in fact, fail to meet the 
requirements of the franchise agreement, its financial condition did not 
warrant a special 15-day notice to terminate. 

The court found that under state law, an insolvent dealer cannot 
serve the best interests of the public. Combined with the breach of 
franchise agreement, that finding was good cause for a short notice 
termination, the court ruled. (Annapolis Motors Inc. v. Motor Vehicle 
Administration, No. 57023, Md. Cir. Ct., Montgomery County, 3/16/82) 


Is it true that federal regulations regarding odometer tampering and 
disclosures have been relaxed? 

No. Odometers have been the subject, however, of a recent final rule 
issued by the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), which revokes manufacturer requirements for installation of 
tamper-resistant odometers scheduled to become effective on September 
1, 1982. 

NHTSA concluded that based upon review of the facts and rulemaking 
record, the actual positive benefits (i.e., the prevention or inhibition of 
actual odometer tampering) would be minimal, as the requirement is 
estimated to be effective at preventing tampering only 25 percent of the 
time. According to the agency, the uncertainties did not justify the 
expenses of regulatory compliance, especially at a time when the 
automobile industry has been demanding “regulatory relief.” NHTSA 
also concluded that the standard is unlikely to yield significant safety 
benefits. 

NHTSA and the White House Task Force on Regulatory Relief for the 
Automobile Industry concluded that revocation of the odometer 
requirements will provide economic benefits for both vehicle 
manufacturers and consumers. The potential consumer cost savings are 
estimated to be approximately $12 million annually. 

Note however, that the rule does not affect dealer responsibilities 
regarding odometer tampering and disclosures. Odometer disclosure 
provisions of the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act still 
apply. They provide purchasers with legal remedies to pursue against 
persons who tamper with odometers. 

In conclusion, dealers are still required to disclose and certify 
odometer mileage upon transfer of ownership. An inaccurate or 
untruthful statement may make dealers liable for civil or criminal 
penalties and all attorneys’ fees. 
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While dealers’ service and 
parts sales increased from 
$17.4 billion in 1976 to $23.4 bil- 
lion in 1981, their market share 
continued to decline, from 34.4 
percent in 1976 to 31.3 percent 
in 1981. Though part of the de- 
cline, no doubt, can be attri- 
buted to the loss of dealers, 
some of it may also be due to a 
poor public image, according 
to a recent study. To under- 
stand the challenge being faced 
in the backshop, Z talked to 
several of the more successful 
service-minded dealers across 
the country. These dealers, 
through the use of imaginative 
promotions, aggressive mar- 
keting and old-fashioned cour- 
tesy, have turned their service 
departments into “main attrac- 
tions.” 


An exhaustive study prepared 
in 1980 for the Department of 
Transportation (DOT) spells out 
the problem in black and white: 
consumers are significantly more 
dissatisfied with the quality of au- 
tomotive repairs performed by 
dealerships than with the service 
at other types of shops. 

A possible reason for the lower 
customer-satisfaction rating, ac- 
cording to the “Special Motor Ve- 
hicle Diagnostic Inspection Dem- 
onstration Project,” is dealers’ 
“propensity to offer more difficult 
repair services to the customer.” 
Engine repair and drivetrain re- 
pair—work most often performed 
by dealers—were “the two ac- 
tivities most frequently found un- 
satisfactory by consumers. Almost 
one-quarter of this type of repair 
work was returned for adjustment 
or correction.” Dealers, because of 
warranty obligations, also ser- 
viced more new automobiles than 
the other facilities, and consumers 
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were less satisfied with repairs on 
autos less than one year old. 

What does all this mean? Deal- 
ers continue to project an image to 
customers that hurts business. 
Whether the cause is pricing, per- 
formance or poor customer rela- 
tions, many dealers are having a 
hard time satisfying their service 
customers. According to the 
NADA Industry Analysis Divi- 
sion, only 11 percent of new-car 
buyers return to dealers for ser- 
vice after the original warranty 
expires. Needless to say, the deal- 
er who is able to satisfy the cus- 
tomer during the warranty period 
takes a giant step toward retain- 
ing that customer’s future busi- 
ness. 

One dealership where service is 
more than just a middle name is 
the American Service Center 
(Mercedes, Fiat, Ferrari and Lan- 
cia) in Arlington, VA. The back- 
shop has always been an integral 
part of American Service Center, 
and the dealership’s 23 mechanics, 
including two Mercedes-Benz Star 
technicians, work hard to satisfy 
their discriminating clientele. 
That dedication is particularly 
evident in Calvin Funkhouser, 
who was named one of Mercedes’ 
seven service managers of the year 
in 1981. 

“When a customer comes in, you 
want to make sure you take care of 
his complaints,” Funkhouser says. 
“We do everything we can to make 
sure the car is repaired correctly 
the first time.” 

Every repair at American Ser- 
vice Center is followed up with a 
phone call two or three days after 
the vehicle is returned to the cus- 
tomer. If there is a problem, the 


owner is asked to bring the car 
back for another look. The shop 
foreman then inspects the car to 
determine if a mistake has been 
made and if any further work 
needs to be done. Along with the 
shop foreman, the dealership has a 
quality-control technician on staff 
whose job is to spot check and road 
test a certain number of finished 
orders each day. 

Funkhouser says the long- 
standing relationships American 
Service Center maintains with its 
customers are the key to its suc- 
cess. “A lot of our customers come 
in and ask for specific service writ- 
ers because they’re happy with the 
way they’ve been treated in the 
past,” he says. “Some even request 
that a certain mechanic work on 
their car. We make a real effort to 
build that kind of trust.” 

The dealership will soon add a 
computer system to stay in even 
better touch with its service cus- 
tomers’ needs. Into the computer’s 
data bank will go the maintenance 
history of every car that moves 
through the shop. “Right now, 
when a car comes into the shop, 
our service writers usually don’t 
have time to check to see if it is due 
for an oil change or a lube job,” 
Funkhouser says. “With the com- 
puter, all that information will be 
right at their fingertips.” Once the 
computer is fully operational 
(scheduled for July), American 
Service Center will also be able to 
send out letters to its customers 
periodically reminding them that 
their cars are due for service. 


Service Promotions 


Lake Buick Inc. in South Bur- 


Consumers received some hands-on experi- 
ence at Sport Chevrolet’s recent diesel clinic. 


lington, VT, encourages its cus- 
tomers to come back by offering 
them free state inspections. The 
dealership records the inspection 
schedules of all its customers and 
contacts them once a year to 
schedule a checkup. Last year, 
Lake Buick performed 1,500 in- 
spections. Not only does the pro- 
gram create a lot of goodwill, it 
also creates business: about 95 
percent of the customers whose 
cars need work to pass inspection 
have it completed at the dealer- 
ship. 

Each inspection represents a re- 
tail value of $5, with a labor cost of 
approximately $3.25. “The price is 
right,” says Dick Posey Sr., gen- 
eral manager and president of 
Lake Buick. “The inspection 
doesn’t ¢ost us much, and it goes a 
long way toward letting our cus- 
tomers know we want their busi- 
ness.” 

Posey says service has always 
been the No. 1 department at his 
dealership. “Service is the most 
important consideration in a cus- 
tomer’s buying decision. A good 
many of the dealers who have been 
failing are the ones that have not 
been successful at service,” he 
says. 

“Many dealers look upon the 
service department as a losing bat- 
tle,” agrees Robert Fogarty, vice- 
president of Sport Chevrolet, 
Silver Spring, MD. “But the back- 
shop is the backbone of our busi- 
ness. In March, we had a service 
absorption rate of 76 percent—our 
highest ever. The average in our 
zone is less than 60 percent.” 

A 4-time winner of Chevrolet’s 
Service Supremacy Award, Sport 
Chevrolet goes after service busi- 
ness aggressively. Lately, for ex- 
ample, Fogarty has been running 
ads in a local magazine with this 
offer: “We make house calls. 
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The accuracy of a computer is matched with 
the diagnostic capabilities of a dynomome- 
ter at Lundy Cadillac’s Mileage Tech Center. 


Whatever make or model you 
drive, when it needs attention— 
mechanical, body work, paint or 
Chevrolet warranty work—call 
us. We'll pick up your vehicle, loan 
you another to drive and deliver 
yours to your door.” 

“Tm running the ad as an exper- 
iment,” Fogarty says. “So far I 
have been bringing in about three 
cars a week from communities 
near my house. Most dealers 
would probably look at our ad and 
say, ‘You're nuts.’ But I don’t see it 
that way. This personal service 
creates a lot of goodwill and also 
exposes our customers to some of 
the new Chevy cars.” 

Promoting the service depart- 
ment is an ongoing activity at 
Sport. Car-care clinics have been 
particularly successful drawing 
cards. On December 8, more than 
50 persons came out to the dealer- 
ship to attend a free diesel clinic. 
Paul Meade, a GM training center 
instructor, and Mike Covington, 
Sport’s resident diesel expert, 
talked about the advantages and 
disadvantages of diesel engines, 
and also demonstrated some “do- 
it-yourself’ maintenance, such as 
how to drain water from the fuel 
line. There was so much interest 
that what was intended to be a 2- 
hour clinic went on for almost four 
hours. 

“The clinic enabled consumers 
to learn more about GM’s line of 
diesels and gave those who have 
purchased diesels in the past some 
detailed information on how to 
care for them,” Fogarty says. “The 
people who came were very recep- 
tive to the information we pro- 
vided. We even got a few thank- 
you letters from guests saying that 
when they’re ready to buy a new 
vehicle they're going to make 
Sport their first stop.” 

Another clinic Sport held re- 


cently was geared to female cus- 
tomers. The turnout was so strong 
that the clinic was repeated four 
times; more than 150 women at- 
tended in all. At the clinics, Ser- 
vice Director Arthur “Skip” Smith 
and several other staff members 
spent an hour covering the basics 
of preventive maintenance. Then, 
it was on to the backshop for two 
hours of hands-on demonstrations. 

“We want to convey the fact that 
we are here to help our custom- 
ers,” says Fogarty. “The greatest 
fears customers have when they 
bring a car in for service are that 
they are going to be charged too 
much and that repairs are going to 
be made that aren’t necessary. 
Women are especially afraid of 
being victimized because they are 
less likely to be familiar with the 
workings of a car. By taking the 
time to apprise them of certain 
things to look for, we can erase 
some of those fears.” 

The promotional campaign at 
Sport doesn’t stop there. Last 
spring, the dealership offered 
senior citizens in the area free au- 
tomobile inspections. Sport pro- 
vided free transportation to 
nearby Columbia Mall for those 
motorists wishing to go shopping 
during the inspection. In addition, 
seniors were given a 10-percent 
discount on parts and service dur- 
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ing the program. 

Fogarty says the free inspection 
attracted many new faces to the 
dealership. “Again, something 
like this tells customers we are 
here to help them. Consumers are 
looking for value and satisfaction 
at a fair price, and once they see for 
themselves that that’s what we 
provide, they keep coming back.” 


Customer Satisfaction 


One of the more innovative ser- 
vice departments in the country is 
run by Brad Lundy, president of 
Lundy Cadillac, Ann Arbor, MI. 
Since buying his dealership in 
April, 1980, Lundy has pushed the 
service department’s absorption 
rate from 32 to 65 percent and in- 
creased its customer list from 475 
to 1,200 names. 

“The service department has 
kept me in business,” Lundy says. 
“Ann Arbor is a tough market to 
crack. But we found that the qual- 
ity of our service department has 
helped us win customer loyalty 
and also helped us sell cars.” 

The cornerstone of Lundy’s ser- 
vice success is its “customer satis- 
faction guarantee.” Since Novem- 
ber, 1980, Brad Lundy has been 
offering his customers their mon- 
ey back if for any reason they are 
not satisfied with the quality of 
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The Sign 

of The Times... 
When It’s Time 
to Move Cars 


AUTHORIZED 
LEASING 
DEALER 


The Baldwin-United Authorized Leasing Dealer knows the time to sell cars is new. And time is 
important. That’s why Baldwin-United guarantees 3 hour credit approval. We forward payment 
for the lease in 24 hours. Joining the Baldwin-United Dealer Network is the way for your dealer- 
ship to move cars in greater volume now. Your customer benefits by conserving cash inreduced 
monthly payments and by driving a newer car more often. Your dealership benefits by reducing 
new car inventory and by receiving your cash payment right away. 


To find out more about becoming a Baldwin-United Authorized Leasing Dealer and moving 
more cars now, call our Toll Free Numbers . . . 1-800-543-0369; or 1-800-589-7397 in Ohio. 


pany Baldwin-United Leasing Company 
Baldwin ‘ Automotive Division 


United 1801 Gilbert Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


Direct-mail pieces and query cards remind 


customers of the quality service Lundy 
Cadillac has to offer. 


service performed on their car. A 
card placed on the rear-view mirror 
of every car that comes through 
the shop describes the offer. Since 
the start of the program, approxi- 
mately 4,400 cars have been 
worked on.at Lundy; only five cus- 
tomers have asked for their money 
back. 

“That doesn’t mean we’ve only 
had five customers who have had 
complaints,” Lundy says. “But 
when there is a problem, we go out 
of our way to correct it. We 
smother our customers with so 
much kindness that they would be 
embarrassed to ask for their 
money back. Most importantly, we 
make sure the car is fixed.” 

Among the other extras Lundy 
Cadillac offers its service custom- 
ers are free pickup and delivery for 
repair orders over $50 and a free 
hand wash with every visit. These 
services get heavy mention in di- 
rect-mail promotions and other 
advertising. 

Lundy says a recent study 
showed that the average labor rate 
per hour for service in the Ann 
Arbor area is $26.50. “Our labor 
rate is only a fraction more— 
$27.95,” he says. “So we make a 
big effort to sell potential custom- 
ers on the value they'll find for 
their money here—the free pick- 
up, the free wash, the money-back 


guarantee and, of course, our fac- 
tory-trained NIASE-certified me- 
chanics,” 

A recent addition that Lundy 
hopes will attract even more cus- 
tomers is the “Mileage Tech Cen- 
ter.” The center features a sophis- 
ticated Sun dynomometer hooked 
up to a diagnostic computer with a 
print-out terminal. With the new 
equipment, Lundy can perform a 
tune-up actually shows improve- 
ment in miles per gallon. 

“This equipment simulates 
open-road driving conditions, 
figuring in passenger weight, 
wind resistance and hills,” Lundy 
says. “In 3’2 minutes, we can run 
40 different tests. All this data 
shows up on the printout, and it 
tells us how to tune the engine for 
maximum mileage. Then we do 
the tune-up work and run another 
printout to compare specs and 
mileage figures. The owners can 
actually see the improvement in 
black and white. You just can’t 
beat this set-up for speed and accu- 
racy.” 

So far, Lundy Cadillac has per- 
formed more than 200 dyno-tunes 
with the equipment. The biggest 
problem it has faced in adapting to 
the new system has been educat- 
ing the customer. “Customers are 
very leery of a new ‘gimmick’ like 
this,” Lundy says. “They either 
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think it’s just a lot of hocus-pocus 
or else they think it’s going to in- 
stantly cure everything that’s 
wrong with their car. It’s our job to 
show them what it can really do.” 

To encourage customers to try 
the center, Lundy has been offer- 
ing $25 off the regular tune-up 
price. With the discount, the price 
for an MPG tune-up on an 8-cylin- 
der car is $49.95. Whenever a cus- 
tomer comes in for the first time, 
the center’s chief technician 
makes a point of explaining how 
the system works and what the 
printouts mean. 

“Repair orders, in general, often 
look like hieroglyphics to the cus- 
tomer,” Lundy says. “A sign at the 
cashier’s window urges our cus- 
tomers to talk to one of our service 
writers if they have any ques- 
tions.” 


Training and Certification 


The type of equipment Lundy 
employs at the Mileage Tech Cen- 
ter is likely to become com- 
monplace in the coming years. The 
growing sophistication of today’s 
automobiles—new transmission 
designs, front-wheel-drive sys- 
tems and computer controls—will 
dictate the use of more sophisti- 
cated diagnostic tools. And herein 
lie some real opportunities for 
dealers. 

“Unless mechanics seek out and 
obtain better training than they 
have in the past, the general popu- 
lation of mechanics will have diffi- 
culty handling automotive elec- 
tronics and various changes in en- 
gine design, such as diesel en- 
gines, stratified-charge engines 
and turbocharging,” says the 
“Special Motor Vehicle Diagnostic 
Inspection Demonstration Pro- 
ject” report. “Large shops have the 

(continued on page 42) 
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The New York Stock Exchange 


o some critics, the New 
York Stock Exchange 
(NYSE), nicknamed The 


Big Board, is an elitist club where 
those few members with “seats” 
control financial power. In fact, 
through its electronic spokes, the 
NYSE is the hub that connects 
millions of investors worldwide. 
Eighty-six percent of all trading in 
publicly held stocks occurs on the 
exchange, which yearly trades 
more than 11.8 billion shares of 
the 1,565 listed corporations. 
Whether you are in Bangor or 
Seattle, any order you place to buy 
or sell a listed stock can be trans- 
acted on the “floor.” How the ex- 
change does this is intricately 
linked with its history. 

In 1790, the Continental Con- 
gress of the newly independent 
United States met in New York to 
consolidate all debts and obliga- 
tions issued by individual colonies 
to pay for the War of Indepen- 
dence. These debts, which totaled 
$80 million, were reissued as U.S. 
government stock. Merchants who 
received this stock for their war- 
time products and services began 
to buy and sell it. Soon auctioneers 
specializing in government stock 
became known as “stock” brokers. 
They would gather daily to con- 
duct business under the shade of a 
large buttonwood tree on Wall 
Street in lower Manhattan. As 
this daily auction grew, it was for- 
malized with a charter known as 
The Buttonwood Agreement, and 
the trading moved indoors. 


The NYSE’s original members 
were several dozen somber gentle- 
men who would listen to their 
president call off each listed stock 
in its turn and then together 
would set a price for it. Sub- 
sequently, the New York Stock 
Exchange outgrew several loca- 
tions and moved into its current 


house at 11 Wall Street in 1903. 


Today’s Exchange 


There are currently 1,416 mem- 
bers of the NYSE, and all perform 
(Having a 
“seat” and being a member of the 
exchange are synonomous.) Of the 
members, 639 are “commission 
brokers” who represent brokerage 
firms, which in turn have many 
thousands of clients. A major 
brokerage firm may have up to two 
dozen commission brokers repre- 
senting it on the floor. In many 
cases, a commission broker will be 
responsible for a specific trading 
post. Trading posts are locations 
on the floor where stocks of indi- 
vidual companies are traded. The 
broker is expected to have an inti- 
mate knowledge of these stocks— 
their price histories and trading 


specific functions. 


habits. 


If you wanted to buy 100 shares 
of say, XYZ Corporation, you 
would place the order with your 
local broker, who would then 
electronically— 
through the firm’s main office 
(probably in the Wall Street 


transmit it 


area)—to the floor of the NYSE. 


If the total order were for fewer 
than 100 shares, it would go into 
an “odd lot pool” to be handled 
separately, because all trading on 
the exchange floor is done in 100- 
share increments. 

The commission broker would 
receive your order and would take 
it to a “specialist” at the appropri- 
ate trading post. Specialists, also 
members of the NYSE, have been 
called “brokers’ brokers.” Each of 
the 406 specialists on the floor 
handles a small number of stocks 
from his trading post. Specialists 
are charged with “maintaining a 
fair and orderly market” in these 
stocks. They do so by matching in- 
coming buy orders as closely as 
possible with sell orders. 

At times when a particular 
stock is being traded very actively, 
the specialist also is responsible 
for maintaining liquidity in the 
market for that stock. For exam- 
ple, if sell orders far outnumber 
buy orders, a specialist must buy 
up the shares to keep the stock’s 
price fluid. Because of the 
specialist's unique function, the 
exchange has_ set_ stringent 
guidelines governing his partici- 
pation in the marketplace. 

Once the commission broker 
had executed your order of XYZ, 
he would send confirmation of the 
price to your local broker, who 
would then pass the word on to 
you. 

Through electronics, this pro- 
cess—which can cross thousands 

(continued on page 41) 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for AE by Bill Waters, Director of Marketing Services with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader 
comments and inquiries should be sent to: Money Sense, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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oday’s sophisticated car 

buyer doesn’t give a hoot 

about the way a new 
vehicle looks. Right? 

He or she only cares about “real 
world” features, such as quality of 
workmanship, fuel economy and 
value. Right? 

We-e-1-1-1, not exactly. There are 
quiet rumblings from out there in 
consumerland that say, “We'd like 
a little more sizzle with our steak!” 

This doesn’t mean design and 


by Sam Polson 


styling are about to replace qual- 
ity, economy and value at the top 
of most showroom shoppers’ prior- 
ity lists. They aren’t. But there are 
growing indications that the 
American car buyer is becoming 
disenchanted with the boxy simi- 
larity of models offered up by the 
auto industry over the past few 
years. 

“Our research shows that styl- 
ing is one of the lowest-level pur- 
chase considerations,” says Robert 
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Kernish, vice-president of Na- 
tional Analysts, a research firm 
that charts public reactions and 
preferences. Even so, Kernish says 
he would never sell the impact of 
styling short. “There has been 
some adverse reaction to the boxy 
look,” he says. 

Some customers have made 
their dissatisfaction with auto de- 
sign known directly to dealer- 
ships, the motor press and even 
the manufacturers. One perplexed 
showroom visitor was overheard 
to say he was taking home product 
brochures from all the different 
dealers to see if he could find out 
which model was which. “You 
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Photos courtesy Chrysler Corp. 


“We have to make 
car lovers love 
cars again.” 


can’t tell by looking at them any- 
more,” he sarcastically told a 
salesman. 

John Herlitz, director of exterior 
design at Chrysler Corp., says cus- 
tomer interest in design and styl- 
ing is definitely on the increase. 
“We get a lot of letters complain- 
ing about how much cars are look- 
ing alike these days,” he says. 

It’s no mystery, of course, why 
many cars of the past few years all 
look like boxes. The square, angu- 
lar design came into vogue as the 
manufacturers scrambled to make 
cars smaller and less resistant to 
wind. Engineers and designers 
settled on the econobox formula 
because it was already there and 
made it easier to reach their goal 
in a hurry. 

“They had an awfully large 
mountain to climb very quickly,” 
says AMC’s top designer, Dick 
Teague, “and they did a really 
good job. There are some very fuel- 
efficient cars out there now.” 

The race for mileage supremacy, 
however, left a lot to be done as far 
as styling. “I don’t think enough 
time and effort was spent explor- 
ing new shapes for vehicles,” 
Teague says. 

The result was what one mem- 
ber of Ford’s design staff termed 
the “Rabbit syndrome” 
—wholesale adoption of the styl- 
ing formula used so successfully 
on Volkswagen’s Rabbit. And the 
Rabbit look has lingered on be- 
cause, we’re told, the public is no 
longer interested in regular styl- 
ing changes. 

Many in the auto manufactur- 


ing business aren’t so sure that the 
box shape is the best way to go 


anymore. In fact, Gerald C. 
Meyers, former chairman of 
American Motors Corp., is sure it 
isn’t. 

“People used to buy a car be- 
cause of how it felt, how it per- 
formed and, yes, how it looked,” he 
says. “That has grayed-out over 
the past four or five years with this 
deep concern for responding to 
energy, safety and emissions prob- 
lems.” 

Not only does Meyers consider 
the uniformity of today’s auto styl- 
ing as unoriginal, he also sees it as 
a real threat. Cars are becoming 
“just another commodity that’s 
sold based on price,” he says, “and 
that’s the greatest danger of all 
confronting the industry.” 

Meyers says he thinks Detroit is 
going to have to start dressing its 
cars up again and put some excite- 
ment back into car buying if the 
U.S. auto market is going to re- 
bound from its lowest depths in 
nearly a quarter-century. 

Meyers isn’t the only person 
around American Motors who 
feels the industry needs more “ex- 
citement.” Designer Dick Teague 
says it’s hard to get customers in- 
terested in a car that doesn’t offer 
much in the way of personality, 
character or—as he calls it—“car- 
risma.” “We have to make car lov- 
ers love cars again,” he says. 

Although Teague doesn’t think 


today’s “econobox” styling for- 
mula will be going away any time 
soon, he says variations on its 
mechanical platform could prove 
“very exciting” on future models: 
“You're going to see very smooth, 
soft, flowing shapes as opposed to 
the square, angular, folded-paper 
look.” 

John Herlitz at Chrysler also 
says forthcoming models will have 
a smoother look. 

“To be aerodynamically effi- 
cient, a car doesn’t have to look 
like a box,” Herlitz says. “It’s just 
the opposite. Cars will tend to 
be more streamlined. The wind- 
shields will be more raked to the 
rear, and_ backlights—rather 
than having the stiff, formal ap- 
pearance we have on today’s small 
cars—will also be more raked.” 

Herlitz says these types of 
changes can greatly improve fuel 
efficiency. “On one of our 1985 5- 
door sedans—an H-body—the 
windshield and backlight designs 
alone were able to pick up 2.1 
miles per gallon on the highway 
compared with today’s K cars. 

Going to this type of configura- 
tion will mean trunks will be less 
prevalent, as the rear shape is 
pulled into a semi-fastback profile. 
The nose of future cars will also 
take on a new appearance, accord- 
ing to Herlitz. “We can expect to 
see more integration of the air-in- 
take system with the bumper sys- 

(continued on page 38) 
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Bankruptcy Reform Legislation 


D ealers are well aware that current federal 

bankruptcy laws are customer/debtor 
oriented. Many dealers have experienced 
first-hand how the federal bankruptcy laws treat 
their secured interests. Once a customer/debtor files 
for relief under the law, it can take months or years 
before the dealer receives a payment—and some 
dealers never receive anything. 

As the absolute number of bankruptcies rises, the 
costs that automobile and truck dealers must pay as a 
result of bankruptcies also rise. The experience has 
left many dealers wondering what can be done to end 
the outflow of money and equipment to insolvent in- 
dividuals and businesses. 

Bills are currently pending in both the House and 
the Senate—H.R. 4768 (not yet out of committee) and 
S. 2000. Both bills would reform the existing Bank- 
ruptcy Code for individuals. 

The move to reform existing law is precipitated by 
the growing number of individuals who are legally 
avoiding repayment of debts in full or in substantial 
part by filing for “straight” bankruptcy (Chapter 7 of 
the Bankruptcy Code), although they have the capac- 
ity to repay without undue hardship. 

A study by the Credit Resource Center at Purdue 
University indicates that in 1981 about $1.5 billion 
could have been repaid by bankrupt debtors had they 
chosen to do so. In turn, this non-repayment of debts 
produces increased credit rates for consumers or a re- 
duction in credit availability where costs cannot be 
passed on. 

The bill in the Senate, S. 2000, has already made 
its way out the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
awaits Senate floor action. On the House side, hear- 
ings are now underway in the subcommittee on 


monopolies and commercial law. Politicking is ex- 
pected, and the proposed bills may be further 
amended. 

While S. 2000 will not remove all problems that 
dealers face regarding customer and business bank- 
ruptcies, it is a very positive first effort. 

This proposed Senate bill would, among other 
things, tap the anticipated future income of individu- 
als for up to 12 months after the filing of the petition 
for bankruptcy relief. These future funds could then 
be used to pay debts to creditors. 

According to a brochure published by the “Na- 
tional Coalition for Bankruptcy Reform: “A natural 
consequence of tapping future income is that those 
debtors who can pay, but need court supervision, will 
file proposed repayment plans under Chapter 13. 
Such repayment plans work quite well in many juris- 
dictions, poorly in others, and not at all in quite a few. 
Part of the blame lies with the Code, part with the 
courts, but legislative improvements could cure most 
of the problem.” 

Another proposed change in the Senate bill would 
make any debts incurred within 60 days before the 
date of the filing for relief nondischargable. This 
would have the effect of eliminating the abusive prac- 
tice that allows payments to be avoided for purchases 
made on the eve of a bankruptcy. 

An additional proposal would bind debtors to a pre- 
established definition of collateral so that its con- 
templated use could not be changed later. 

These proposed changes would greatly ease the 
burdens experienced by dealers. The bills are sup- 
ported by a coalition of creditors and retailers. Deal- 
ers should urge their elected representatives to sup- 
port this valuable legislation. 
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This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Legislative Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: On The Hill, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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When one of your employees takes 
2 weeks off for Guard or Reserve duty 
he’s still working. Learning how to han- 
dle emergencies and how to make deci- 
sions under pressure. 

The Reserve experience helps to de- 
velop skills that can make it easier to 
handle a civilian job. 

So the next time an employee needs | 
2 weeks off for Guard or Reserve duty, 


try thinking about it this way. 


EVEN WHEN THEY’RE WORKING 
FOR US THEY’RE WORKING 


EMPLOYERS SUPPORT 
THE GUARD.& RESERVE 
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Percent of Women in Auto Occupations 


rom fleet managers to 
technical engineers, cus- 
tomer relations admini- 


strators, to salesmen, women now 
occupy more positions than ever 
before in the one million-member 
automotive workforce. 

“You'll find us out there in the 
rain, putting tags on cars, getting 
grease on our suits and breaking 
our fingernails. It’s not pretty 
work, but we like it or we wouldn’t 
be a part of it,” says 28-year-old 
salesman Pam Hughes of Koons 
Pontiac in Vienna, VA. 


New & Used Car Manufacturers of Motor 
. Category Dealers Vehicles & Equipment 
1970 1980 1970 1980 
Executives 
(Managers) 2.6 6.6 .76 4.8 
Professional 
Workers 14.0 10.6 33 12.4 
Technicians 2.4 2.1 5.6 13.1 
Salesworkers AT 3.2 6.7 8.1 
Office & Clerical 70.2 81.0 48.0 62.7 
Women as 
Total 
Percent of 
Workforce 14.8 15.9 11.5 17.0 
Figures courtesy of EEOC. 


According to the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission, 
women occupied 17 percent of all 
jobs in the automotive field in 
1980, compared to 11 percent in 
1970, a whopping 45-percent in- 
crease. 

A decade ago, less than 1 per- 
cent of automotive officials and 
managers were women. Now, a 5- 
percent share of the executive 
market is held by females—6.6 
percent in dealerships alone. The 
jump is significant. 

Latest NADA estimates show 


by Nancy Zeldis 


that at least 100 women are now 
actively working dealers. 

“There is no doubt about it, 
women are making gains. I’m 
seeking more of us at industry con- 
ventions and dinners and more of 
us in the showroom. It’s exciting,” 
says Micki Dworin, president of 
the Connecticut Chevrolet Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Co-dealer with her husband of 
the state’s largest Chevrolet deal- 
ership, Dworin is the first woman 
to head one of 84 Chevrolet deal- 
ers’ associations in the country. 

She became a co-dealer at Dwo- 
rin Chevrolet in East Hartford, CT 
back in 1975 after a 10-year strug- 
gle with Chevrolet. 

“Back then, they just didn’t 
want women on contracts,” says 
the maverick woman dealer who 
launched a mechanics course enti- 
tled “Women and Wheels” over 15 
years ago. 

Following her election this past 
fall, Thomas A. Staudt, Chevrolet 
general marketing manager in 
Detroit, summed up the senti- 
ments of many about the rise of 
women in the industry: “It’s about 
time.” 

All is not rosy for the automo- 
tively inclined businesswoman, 
however. On the manufacturer 
side, the climb to the boardroom 
has been arduous. 

Only two of the 24 members of 
the board of directors at GM are 
women. And, according to Ford 
Motor Company’s 1981 annual re- 
port, just two of the company’s 100 
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Micki Dworin 


and managers are 


directors 
females. 

Many executives interviewed by 
#E say their salaries lag behind 
men’s in comparable positions. 
Kaye Edelson, fleet and leasing 
manager at Ruehman Pontiac and 
BMW of North Hollywood, CA, is 
quick to point to a February study 
in Automotive Fleet magazine 
which she says has stirred up some 
controversy on the West Coast. 

Results of the survey of 300 fleet 
managers show the average 
female administrator has been on 
the job a shorter time, is responsi- 
ble for more cars, and makes 
nearly $12,000 less than her male 
counterpart. 

Industry-wide, many women re- 
port that they have had to wait 
longer than men to rise to compar- 
able positions. 

Marilyn Cooper, assistant trea- 
surer at Chrysler Financial Corp., 
directs the company’s dealings 
with more than 400 banks and fi- 
nancial institutions. Responsible 
for the $3 billion of credit obtained 
annually, she also oversees a 
yearly commercial paper volume 
of $1.5 billion. 

It took 25 years to get to her cur- 
rent position. She started out as a 
clerk in the sales division of 
Chrysler Corp. In 1959, she began 


Bonnie Partyka 


working toward an MBA degree at 
night school. 

“It is essential for a woman to 
have the proper credentials in 
order to be considered for a promo- 
tion. Not only that, but she has to 
really shine, to stand out from the 
crowd. Back in the days when I 
was aclerk, we noticed a lot of men 
moving up the ladder without cre- 
dentials. For some of us ambitious 
ladies that was frustrating.” 

One woman who does stand out 
from the crowd is Carrie Gray. 
Currently Chrysler Corporation’s 
manager of large-car market 
plans and strategies, her formida- 
ble task is to design the develop- 
ment of larger passenger cars for 
1983-86 models. She is also the 
chairwoman of the Women’s Pas- 
senger Car Committee at 
Chrysler. 

The committee focuses on the in- 
terests of women customers, em- 
phasizing features in cars such as 
spacious storage areas, seating 
comfort and ease of adjustment in 
vehicles. The features were first 
implemented on the 1982 LeBaron 
and Dodge 400 models, she ex- 
plains. 

Gray claims to have climbed the 
ladder with relative ease due to 
her technical and chemical en- 
gineering background, obtained 
12 years ago. Specializing in body 
engineering with the Ford Motor 
Co., for four years she specified 
and approved materials used in 
cars. She received her MBA degree 
prior to moving in to the product- 
planning sphere and _ onto 
Chrysler. Two year ago, Gray won 
an AOT award for young leader- 
ship and excellence. 

According to Bonnie Partyka, 
34, it takes more than raw talent 
to make it in some areas of the 
dealership, particularly in the ser- 
vice department where sexism 
abounds. 
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Marilyn Cooper 


“Back in the late 1960s,” she re- 
minisces, “when I was a service 
manager, I constantly had to prove 
my credibility with technicians as 
well as customers. I had to know 
the product twice as well as any- 
one. I got questions from men on 
gear-axle ratios and I had to know 
all the lingo. Half of the time my 
technicians would put me on. 
They’d tell me they couldn’t do a 
job because they didn’t have a cer- 
tain part. I had to know what parts 
were universal so I could snap 
right back with an answer. 

“Things got tougher when I 
began working on the wholesale 
side with GM in 1977. I was the 
only female in the North Central 
region at that time. Walking into 
dealerships and telling people I 
was their factory rep drew laughs 
from almost everybody. They kept 
testing me all the time to the point 
where Id end up in tears many 
nights.” 

Partyka claims it was her mas- 
ter’s degree in psychology that 
helped her through her career, 
which began 15 years ago as a ser- 
vice writer. Her interest in cars 
goes back farther than that—to a 
youth spent in Pittsburgh build- 
ing racing cars with her brother. 

One of the highest paid cus- 
tomer representatives at Toyota 
today, things are easier now, Par- 
tyka says. 

“When someone makes a re- 
mark, I turn it into a compliment. I 
know a lot of women who couldn’t 
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hack the pressure, who fell by the 
wayside. The advise I'd give them 
now is have stamina, line your 
ducks up in a row and always keep 
your guard up. It’s worth the 
fight.” 

Partyka’s recent marriage to 
the regional service manager for 
Mercedes-Benz has had advan- 
tages. “Keeping your career in the 
family makes things that much 
better,” she adds. 


If there is a common bond 
among successful women in the in- 
dustry, it is that making it has 
meant traveling a lonely road. 
They are now seeking a collective 
voice with some collective clout, 
hoping to allow more women to 
penetrate the market through net- 
working. One such attempt is the 
National Woman’s Automotive 
(NWAA). 


Associates Growing 


slowly since its inception two 


years ago in Los Angeles, NWAA 
is the first woman’s organization 


in the industry. With 71 active 
members, 28 out-of-state, one of its 
functions is to act as a job bank. 

Concludes fleet administrator 
Kaye Edelson, its founder, “We 
need to bring professionalism and 
respectability to the industry. We 
want men to know this is a career 
for us, not just a job.” 


ore than just a blip on 
the industry charts, 
the registered increase 


of women in the auto sales force is 
being accompanied by a marked 
rise in female car buyers. In fact, 
women accounted for more than 
$10 billion of U.S. auto sales last 
year, purchasing nearly 40 per- 
cent of all new cars. 

Says Jack Miller, Koons Pon- 
tiac’s top salesman, “Just five 
years ago, it was an exceptioh if a 
woman shopped without a male. 
She didn’t have the confidence to 
make a buying decision. But a lot 
of women don’t have a choice any- 
more. They’re divorced or living 
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away from home. 

“Now they’re taking auto 
courses and learning more about 
their cars. In many cases, they’re 
more well read than many men be- 
cause they didn’t grow up working 
on engines. To compensate, they 
ask a lot more questions.” 

Winner of the 1979 and 1980 
Best Pontiac District Salesman 
Awards, Miller should know all 
about women—Jack is short for 
Jacqueline. 

At Koons, in Vienna, VA, 30 
percent of new cars are sold to 
women. The majority of buyers are 
still couples, “but the women tend 
to have the last word more than 
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half the time, anyway,” Miller 
notes. 

According to one of the latest 
available studies by Condé Nast 
publications, what drives women 
in their choices can be very differ- 
ent than what drives men. Know- 
ing just how to talk to women 
about cars—knowing what they 
want and need—can make or 
break a large percentage of a deal- 
er’s sales. 

“We found that women differ 
dramatically from men in their 
perceptions of car-related issues, 
and it definitely affects the pur- 
chase-decision process,” explains 
Jack McClure, Detroit advertising 
manager of Condé Nast. The com- 
pany’s September 1981 survey 
queried 3,000 purchasers of new 
1979 and 1980 cars with the re- 
sults evenly split between men 
and women. 

Condé Nast’s study shows that 
women are substantially more 
concerned than men with their au- 
tomobile’s safety. Purchase price, 
extended warranties and service 
plans and ease of handling and 
maneuverability are also top con- 
cerns. 

Asked what their priorities will 
be in their next new-car purchase, 
women say they care more for gas 
economy, acceleration and resale 
value. However, they are less 

(continued on page 33) 
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he recent softening of 

crude oil prices could 

benefit the automotive 
industry by spurring new-vehicle 
sales. 

During the first two months of 
1982, the spot market price for 
OPEC crude oil fell by almost 14 
percent. The trend toward lower 
oil prices should be a boon to auto 
dealers, because new-vehicle sales 
are closely related to the level of 
real consumer income. It is esti- 
mated that each $1 drop in the 
price of oil adds $5.5 billion to real 
consumer income. Drops in oil 
prices increase consumer disposa- 
ble income directly by cutting 
energy bills and indirectly by low- 
ering overall inflation. These fac- 
tors, in turn, help revive consumer 
spending and, thereby, increase 
economic growth. 

Over the past year, the price of 
oil has dropped more than $8 per 
barrel. This price plunge will in- 
crease real consumer income by 
approximately $45 billion—more 
than the total amount to be freed 
up by the personal income tax cut 
in July. 

Currently, energy costs account 
for about 11 percent of the con- 
sumer price index (CPI) in the 
United States. It is estimated that 
for every $2 reduction in the per- 
barrel price of oil, the CPI is re- 
duced by one-half of a percentage 
point. One of the main reasons the 


Energy ’82 


rate of inflation has been so low in 
recent months is the continuing 
reduction in oil prices. 

The sharp drop in the inflation 
rate, in turn, should put down- 
ward pressure on interest rates. 
As inflation abates, the demand 
for money lessens and borrowing 
becomes less attractive. As a re- 
sult, interest rate pressures are re- 
duced. Even though interest rates 
remain high today, there is less 
upward pressure than would be 
the case if the rate of inflation 
were still in the double-digit range. 

As the economic burdens gener- 
ated by high energy costs and soar- 
ing inflation continue to subside, 
more consumers should return to 
the automotive marketplace. Over 
the long term, however, a sus- 
tained period of cheap gas may 
pose problems for the industry asa 
whole. 

Since January 1, the market 
share captured by full-size cars in- 
creased almost 11 percent from the 
corresponding period in 1981. As 
gas prices decline, fuel economy 
becomes less of a factor in consum- 
ers’ purchasing decisions. Granted, 
the shift toward larger cars is only 
partly due to lower gas prices. 
Most of the shift is related to the 
fact that during a recession, only 
the affluent can afford to buy new 
vehicles. And the affluent are 
more likely to buy cars in the 
higher price brackets, especially 


large cars. In addition, as gas 
prices decline, mpg becomes less of 
a deciding factor in consumers’ pur- 
chase decisions. Quality and price 
are uppermost in these consumers’ 
minds. 

If this shift continues, manufac- 
turers may want to exercise the 
option to re-establish price differ- 
entials between various model 
sizes. A shift by consumers back to 
larger vehicles could result in sig- 
nificant excess capacity in small- 
car production. Spot shortages of 
larger models may result, while 
diesel sales may lag. Production 
mix adjustments will have to be 
made. However, given the addi- 
tional small car capacity planned, 
there is a limit to the adjustments 
that can be made. 

A turnaround in crude oil prices 
does not appear likely in the near 
term. It is currently estimated 
that there is a 4-to-5-million bar- 
rel per day “overhang” in the oil 
market—the amount by which 
supply exceeds demand. Unless 
there are significant production 
cuts or a sharp increase in de- 
mand, significant upward pres- 
sure on crude prices will not 
materialize. In fact, as additional 
non-OPEC production from coun- 
tries such as Mexico and the Soviet 
Union continues to come on the 
market, prices will adjust until a 
supply/demand equilibrium is 
reached. -E 


vO 
This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Industry Analysis Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments 


or questions pertaining to this column should be mailed 


to: Economic Outlook, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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AUCTION 


Locating The Auctions 


M y associate, Lynn Weaver, and I visited 

three local auctions in late April. I went 
to Jake Hershey’s PADE in York, PA, 
and Jim Wheatley’s Harrisonburg Auction in Har- 
risonburg, VA. Lynn spent most of the day with Ber- 
nie Sisco at the Baltimore-Washington Exchange on 
the outskirts of Baltimore. I wish to thank all the 
hosts for their hospitality. 

My youngster was on a school holiday when I visi- 
ted PADE so I took him along. He doesn’t think being 
around cars is “work.” Lynn and I were accompanied 
by two Guide Company employees—Pat Erney and 
Debbie Meredith—who are part of the team that will 
be calling the auctions for newsletter information. 
The third woman who will be calling is Michele Dun- 
lap. Everyone on our team will be educated in the 
ways of the auctions so they will understand what 
you are telling them. Part of the educational process 
will involve on-site observations, beginning with the 
auctions nearest to our office. 

If I may make a suggestion: the directions for locat- 
ing many of your facilities could be spelled out a bit 
more clearly. In both the NAAA Directory and the 
one we published, the directions sound pretty good 
until you try to locate a specific auction. Let me illus- 
trate: Lynn and I have mounted a large map on the 
wall that we use to locate the various auctions. We 
use thumbtacks as markers. I am not exaggerating 
when I say we often have a difficult time just finding 
some of the towns or cities, let alone the crossroads. 

Let us consider Pennsylvania. There are about 17 
auctions in the state, if you include the two newest 
ones. Say a stranger to the area has the NAAA Direc- 
tory in hand and wants to go to the auction in Gib- 
sonia. I sure hope he knows where Gibsonia is be- 
cause I surely don’t. I guessed it to be near Pittsburgh 
since the directory indicates that vicinity. 

Go on down the list. How many auctions provide 
any definite directions? It is not my intention to 
annoy anyone, but in the Pennsylvania listing the 
only entry which would take you to the door without a 
problem, from my point of view, is that for PADE in 
York. 

Take Maryland: I defy any non-native to find 
Brookdale Drive. Ill go further; most natives would 
not even know how to find it. Now, Brookdale Drive is 
not hard to find if you know that it intersects U.S. 1 
about three-quarters of a mile north of Route 175, 


which is well marked. The easiest way to say it would 
be to point out that Brookdale Drive is actually south 
of Baltimore on U.S. 1 and then mention a major state 
route. But the back of the directory only shows photo- 
graphs of the various facilities, which are not too 
helpful in finding their locations. 

Why not be more specific as to where your auction 
is and how to get there? Going into Harrisonburg re- 
minded me of so many of my night landing ap- 
proaches into smaller USAF bases: “Yeah, I have the 
field in sight; now if I can just find the active.” 


As most of you know, there are two new auctions in 
Pennsylvania. Alex Pate is running a facility called 
Commonwealth in Morton, outside of Philadelphia. 
Sale day is Thursday. Alex is currently running four 
lanes, but would not disclose his sales volume (maybe 
later). Commonwealth is on Route 420, three miles 
North of I-95. The telephone number is (215) 328- 
7100. 

Stan Hoynitski is managing the new Harrisburg 
Auto Auction in Mechanicsburg. Mechanicsburg is at 
the intersection of Route 15 and the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and, says Stan, only five miles from I-81. 
Sale day is Thursday. The auction currently has two 
lanes open with plans for expansion to four or six. The 
auction just opened, and it had 100 cars consigned, of 
which 70 percent were sold. The telephone number is 
(717) 697-2222. 

One small thought (and one not missed by Jim 
Wheatley): will anyone confuse Harrisburg with 
Harrisonburg? 

One must recognize the courage it takes to start an 
auction in this area. Both of these auctions are enter- 
ing a market that is already fairly well covered by 
some very competent operators, such as PADE, 
which may also be planning expansion. One assumes 


studies were made, but how many lanes can a given 
market absorb? 


In the last week of April, I mailed most of the auc- 
tions a questionnaire. We relied upon the NAAA Di- 
rectory. Quite possibly, everyone has replied by the 
time this is printed, but if not, a response would be ap- 
preciated. Although Lynn and I hope to visit many of 
the auctions, I doubt we can actually see everyone ex- 
cept over several years time. We will try to keep up to 
date with an occasional questionnaire (if it is all right 
with the owners/operators). XE 
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Auction Block is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Auction Block, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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AUCTION 


CLASSIF 


BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS 
Three full-service auto auctions. . . 
complete reconditioning & com- 
pany-owned transports. We wel- 
come dealer, fleet and lease busi- 
ness. Member NAAA and NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednes- 
day at 11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or 
P.O. Box 16025, Salt Lake City, UT 
84104. Telephone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tues- 
day at 11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capi- 
tol Ave., P.O. Box 405, West Sacra- 
mento, CA 95691. Telephone: 
(916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 
92335. Telephone: (714) 822-2261. 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
(617) 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


YOUR STRONGEST COMPETITOR ATTENDS 


FLINT AUTO AUCTION, ING. 
WEDNESDAY 10:57 A.M. 
4 LANES 


3711 WESTERN RD. FLINT. MICHIGAN 48506 
PHONE (313) 736-2700 


GRAND RAPIDS AUTO 
AUCTION, INC. 
2380 Port Sheldon Rd. 

Jenison, MI 49428 
Tel: 616-669-1050 
Bart Knapp 
V.P. Fleet and Lease 
Member NAAA, Tuesday Noon 


AMARILLO AUTO AUCTION 
Fleet and Lease Specialists for 34 
years, Selling for most major co’s. 
Call or write Friday Phillips or Dale 


Napier. Telephone: (806) 372- 
2206. 3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, 
TX 79104. 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 


RT. 5, WAREHOUSE PT., CT. 
There’s an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 

203-623-2617 


COMMONWEALTH AUTO AUCTION 
Metro Philadelphia’s Finest! Sale 
every Thursday, 10:30 a.m. Full 
Recon Center and pick-up/delivery 
are part of our complete service for 
fleet/lease operators. Call Ken 
Kimball, (215) 328-7100, for details. 


Get Results 
Automotive Executive Auction Classified reaches the RIGHT people. 


Classified Listings 
6 Times 12 Times 


5 lines or under $20 $15 


Each additional line $2 $2 


Display 
1Time 6 Times 
Per column 


inch $50 


12 Times 


$48 $44 


CALL TODAY 
Judy Solomon, National Advertising Manager 
(703) 821-7160 


CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 
CALENDAR 


CALENDAR 


June 


6 to 8. Automobile Dealers of 
Delaware Convention, The Henlo- 
pen Hotel, Rehobeth Beach, DE 

7 to 10. SAE Passenger Car 
Meeting, Northfield Hilton Inn, 
Troy, MI 

10 to 12. American Truck His- 
torical Society Convention, Shera- 
ton-West Hotel, Indianapolis, IN 

16 to 20. Auto/Expo, San Diego 
Sports Arena, San Diego, CA 

17 to 19. Idaho Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, 
Shore Lodge McCall, ID 

17 to 20. Independent Automo- 
tive Service Association Annual 
Convention, San Antonio Mar- 
riott, San Antonio, TX 

23 to 27. Pennsylvania Automo- 
tive Association Convention, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, VA 

27 to July 1. Automotive Service 
Council Convention, Galt House, 
Louisville, KY 


July 


19 to 23. National Association of 
College Automotive Teachers 
Conference, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada 


August 


10 to 15. Midwest Manufactured 
Housing and Recreational Vehicle 
Show, Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, IN 

16 to 19. Society of Automotive 
Engineers West Coast Meeting, 
Hyatt Embarcadero, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 

22 to 25. Automotive News 
World Congress, Westin Hotel, 
Detroit, MI 

24 to 27. Automotive News 
World Expo, Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
MI 

26 to 28. American Trucking As- 
sociation National Truck Roadeo, 
Bartle Convention Center, Kan- 
sas City, MO_ fE 
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s Phyllis Becker tells it, 
it wasn’t by choice that 
she gave up being “a 


corny, old-fashioned mother” to 
become the doyenne of an Olds- 
mobile dealership in the small 
mountain community of Casper, 

But when her husband Bill died 
unexpectedly in September, 1980, 
Becker claims she “didn’t have the 
heart” to dismiss his 45 employees 
at Becker Oldsmobile-GMC-Mer- 
cedes. 

So, the former PTA president 
“gave up the downhome stuff” to 
become a dealer, trading in her 
memberships on the local Hospital 
Auxiliary, Fine Arts Club and 
prestigious Symphony Board for 
the grittier prospect of private en- 
terprise. 

Becker claims her efforts would 
have been futile if she hadn’t en- 
rolled in NADA’s Dealer Candi- 
date Academy. Directed by NADA 
staff member John Clancey, the 
Academy’s students are predomi- 
nately the sons and daughters of 
current dealers. Now in its fourth 
successful year, the unique 12- 
month program features in-deal- 
ership training as well as weeks of 
intensive classroom activity. 
Periodically, it has been cited in 
the trade press as one of the best 
sources of successorship training 
available. 

Becker is testimony to the fact 
that the heirs apparent are not the 
only ones who can benefit from the 
education provided. Since she en- 
tered the program in September, 
1981, Becker has mastered a 
floorplan expenditure formula for 


inventory control that has saved 
her dealership up to $15,000 per 
month. 

And, with the market now 
tighter than ever, she says the 
Academy has helped her shift 
priorities from new cars to other 
profit centers. “Our garage is 
doing more work now and we're 
wholesaling more parts,” she says. 

Becker has enjoyed’ the 
Academy so much that she re- 
cently enrolled one of her two chil- 
dren, 20-year-old David. That de- 


oe 


cision did come by choice, she 
points out—his. 

“While I was in school, our body 
shop was beginning to collapse so I 
asked David to take one of my 
classes for me on used cars. He was 
very impressed with the program 
and thought he could help me out 
further by enrolling.” 

What is the Academy? How can 
anyone teach anyone else to run a 
dealership? What happened to 
years of on-the-job seasoning? 

“What we have tried to do,” says 
Clancey, “is offer real-world train- 
ing by compressing into a 12- 
month program what takes 10 to 
12 years to learn on your own.” 

Clancey has more than 25 years 
of experience, from domestic and 
import salesman to district sales 
manager and NADA 20 Group 
consultant. To “enhance learn- 
ing,” he says candidates are 
screened and class size kept to a 

(continued on page 41) 
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Joe Girard 


Product Knowledge 


selling, you have no busi- 

ness selling it. That may 
seem like a harsh statement, but I 
firmly believe that it’s true. 

Without an adequate under- 
standing of your product—auto- 
mobiles—you won’t be able to 
make an effective sales presenta- 
tion. Product knowledge is an ab- 
solute must for strategic, profes- 
sional selling. 

Get aboard the product you sell. 
Understand how the car is made 
and how it functions. Learn its ad- 
vantages and its drawbacks. You 
need this knowledge in order to 
communicate effectively with 
your prospects and customers. If 
you don’t know, there’s no way 
they can know. 

You don’t have to know every- 
thing about every feature down to 
the last nut and bolt. But you 
should know what your dealer- 
ship’s cars have to offer in terms of 
performance, appearance, safe- 
ty, comfort, convenience and 
economy. 

Acquiring such knowledge is 
not difficult, although retaining it 
may come hard at first. It’s like 
studying any subject: the amount 
of information you retain is di- 
rectly related to how motivated 
you are in the first place. 

There are many sources of prod- 
uct knowledge. Your dealership’s 
weekly sales meetings are a good 
place to start. Sales meetings often 


‘ f you don’t know what you’re 


include the showing of motion pic- 
tures, video presentations or slides 
relating to specific features of new 
vehicles. Frequently, the factory 
that supplies such training mate- 
rials to your dealership will also 
provide publications that sum- 
marize the presentation. 

Another source of product 
knowledge is your dealership’s 
sales literature—the brochures, 
catalogues and leaflets on display 
in the showroom. Of course, such 
literature is placed on display 
primarily for the benefit of the 
prospect. But much of the material 
contained in sales brochures needs 
effective translation or interpreta- 
tion to make it meaningful. That’s 
where you come in. 

Dimensions, for example. Learn 
them from brochures and spec 
sheets and have the facts at hand. 
Overall length of the vehicle, 
width, height, gross weight, turn- 
ing radius, front and rear head 
room, shoulder room, hip room— 
if a customer asks for specifics, you 
should be prepared to supply the 
answers. Become familiar enough 
with the design of the car to ex- 
plain the meaning and benefits of 
various dimensions: _ stability 
on the road, cornering ability, 
interior roominess and comfort, 
etc. 

Without knowledge, you can’t 
cover the features that appeal to 
buyers in a manner that creates 
the desire to own and buy. Today’s 


automotive technology is advanc- 
ing so rapidly that you cannot af- 
ford to be left by the wayside. Such 
innovations as on-board com- 
puters and engine electronics have 
to be studied carefully so that you 
have the facts at your fingertips 
when asked about them. Front- 
wheel drive, transverse-mounted 
engines, independent  suspen- 
sions, diesel engines, rack-and- 
pinion steering—these are fea- 
tures with which you must be 
familiar. 


It’s also important to know 
about your competitors’ vehicles. 
Your dealership undoubtedly pro- 
vides you with comparison data. 
Resist the temptation to toss it 
aside. I always tried to become as 
knowledgeable about what was 
being sold “down the street” as I 
was about the vehicles in my deal- 
ership. 


Shop the competition. Go to 
nearby dealerships and listen 
carefully to what another sales- 
person has to tell you about his 
cars. Clip, file and study competi- 
tive ads. Collect brochures and 
spec sheets. Learn what the com- 
petition is saying about your prod- 
uct. Arm yourself. 

You don’t have to become a 
walking encyclopedia. But, have 
the major facts at your fingertips. 
And, when you don’t have a fact at 
your fingertips, be sure you know 
where to find it. FE 


This col is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Joe Girard, named the World’s Greatest Salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Re- 
sae All queotions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., 
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Women from page 25 


likely to be loyal to a specific brand 
than are men. 

When it comes to cars, men tend 
to be more concerned with ad- 
vanced engineering and the latest 
technology. While men are preoc- 
cupied with maintenance, women 
tend to care more about the ap- 
pearance of their cars, both ex- 
terior and interior. If the color isn’t 
right, a woman is more likely not 
to buy a car she otherwise might 
fancy. 

Dealers should take special note 
of one conclusion reached by the 
survey: when it comes to sales, 
women appear more intimidated 
by the prospect of dealing with car 
salesmen than do men. 

“Many women feel that male 
salesmen don’t take them seri- 
ously,” says McClure. “Many find 
they won't be offered a test-drive 
unless their husband or boyfriend 
is there with them. The feeling 
they are getting is that when the 
man arrives, the salesman will 
talk facts and figures—as if a 
woman can’t decide unless her 
male counterpart is with her. It 
can be a real turn-off.” 

A study of 1,000 men and 
women conducted in 1978 by 
NADA, in conjunction with 
Woman’s Day magazine, reveals 
that 38 percent of women claim to 
be treated differently than men 
when car shopping. Nearly 81 per- 
cent of those who say they are 
treated differently claim to be 
dealt with “unfavorably.” 

To counteract the syndrome, 
more and more dealers are adding 
women to their sales forces. Some 
21 percent of new-car dealers were 
employing one or more women 
ecw in 1979, according to 
the NADA-Woman’s Day survey, 
with 45 percent of those interview- 
ed considering adding more 
females to their showroom staff. 

“The general feeling seems to be 
that women are more trustworthy, 
more honest. That’s the perception 
not only of women buyers but men 
buyers, too,” explains McClure. 

That may be due in part to the 
stigma salesmen have had to en- 
dure throughout the years, he 
speculates. The stereotype that 
“they are the guys who will steal 
the fillings out of your teeth has 
pos reached women salesmen yet 
because they haven’t been in the 


Left to right: Pam Hughes, Jacqueline Miller 


business long enough.” 

Salespeople tell AE that women 
are generally easier to sell to than 
men. “Women tend to be better 
communicators,” says Pam Hughes, 
another salesman at Koons Pon- 
tiac. 

“They’re not going to play the 
typical games. They won’t tell you 
I can beat your deal by $2,000 
down the street like a lot of men 
will.” 

“Also, if a woman finds a sales- 
person she can trust, she won’t do 
as much shopping,” adds Hughes. 


“Some women actually come in re- 
questing women.” 

Another advantage to the 
woman customer for both dealer 
and buyer is that banks are more 
open-minded about women buying 
cars on their own than in the past. 

A spokesman at First Virginia 
Bank says, “Women tend to pay 
their bills on time. The bank per- 
ceives women as more responsible. 
Often, a woman with reasonable 
credit will be more rapidly ap- 
proved than a man.” 

As a group, women have re- 
ceived little attention from auto- 
mobile marketers. Advertising 
images have been limited or at 
best frivolous. As a result, more 
than 50 percent of the women in- 
terviewed in each survey say the 
auto advertising media do not ef- 
fectively communicate with them. 

Sums up McClure, “There is a 
definite ‘women’s market’ and 
serious attention to it is long over- 
due. The old advertising cliché— 
don’t write special copy for 
women— is not valid here. I think 
it should be done... Women can 
use practical and straightforward 
information on their own terms.” 
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ost businesspeople 
stand in awe of giant 
corporations. With 
their multi-billion-dollar assets, 
hundreds of business _ school- 
trained managers and interna- 
tional marketing clout, big com- 
panies are usually regarded as 
1,000-pound gorillas, able to sit 
anywhere they want. 

“Sitting” is the key word be- 
cause, as their presidents pri- 
vately comment, corporate giants 
rarely take the initiative in the 
pioneering of products and mar- 
kets. The major thrust of business 
creativity continues to come from 
commerce’s risk takers: private 
entrepreneurs. 

Not all people who start up 
businesses are entrepreneurs, but 
many small businessmen are in- 
volved in the creation of new prod- 
ucts, services and markets. The 
author of “Entrepreneuring,” a 
faculty member at Stanford Busi- 
ness School and a sometime en- 
trepreneur himself, has developed 
an excellent guidebook for new 
and veteran entrepreneurs. The 
book’s “ten commandments” ap- 
proach is really helpful in organiz- 
ing the reader’s thinking. Here are 
just a few of the commandments: 

“The Fourth Commandment: 
Prepare and work from a written 
plan that delineates who in the 
total organization is to do what by 
when. 

“The Eighth Commandment: 
Project, monitor and conserve cash 
and credit capability. 

“The Ninth Commandment: 


Maintain a detached point of 


” 


view. 


Business 


In Print 


“Entrepreneuring: The Ten 
Commandments for Building a 
Growth Company;” by Steven 
C. Brandt; Addison-Wesley 
Publishing; Reading, MA; 1982; 
225 pages; $12.95. 


Pretty basic? Perhaps, except 
that most enterpreneurs stumble 
over basics, not refinements. Too 
many entrepreneurs, for instance, 
overlook the value of detailed 
written plans and “best case-worst 
case” money projection and moni- 
toring. In addition, most entrep- 
reneurs tend to have a mother- 
and-child relationship with their 
projects, which doesn’t help create 
an objective business viewpoint. 

There are two outstanding bene- 
fits of the approach taken by 


Brandt. First, the “command- 
ments” serve as a roadmap of 
where you want to go and the re- 
sources that will be needed to get 
there. Second, the book provides a 
lot of insight into how to put to- 
gether a written business plan— 
which is absolutely essential when 
seeking capitalization. 

In a book so loaded with strong 
points, it’s difficult to single out 
one or two for special attention. 
I’m certain that in a group of 20 

(continued on page 41) 


Here are the current Top Ten best-selling books for business. The list is based on 
sales figures obtained from retail bookstores throughout the United States. 


1) “Theory Z;” by William G. Ouchi; Addison Wesley; $12.95 (1) 
A new theory on how to boost business productivity. 
2) “Inflation Proofing Your Investments;” by Harry Browne and Terry Coxon; 


Warner; $3.95 (3) 


How to prevent the dilution of invested capital. 

3) “How To Become Financially Successful By Owning Your Own Business;” by Al- 
bert J. Lowry; Simon & Schuster; $14.95 (2) 
How-to techniques for budding entrepreneurs. 

4) “William E. Donoghue’s Complete Money Market Guide;” by William E. 
Donoghue with Thomas Tilling; Bantam Books; $3.50 (6)t 
Comprehensive “how to” for money-market investors. 

5) “The Soul Of A New Machine;” by Tracy Kidder; Atlantic/Little, Brown; $13.95 


(4) 


The creation and awakening of the microcomputerized age. 
6) “Money Dynamics For The 1980s;” by Venita Van Caspel; Reston Publishing; 


$15.00 (5) 
A guide for money management. 


7) “A Book of Five Rings;” by Miyamoto Musashi; Overlook Press; $5.95* 
A 16th-century swordsman has some advice for businessmen. 
8) “You Can Negotiate Anything;” by Herb Cohen; Lyle Stuart; $12.95 (7) 


How to gain the competitive edge. 


“What Color Is Your Parachute?” by Richard N. Bolles; Ten Speed Press; $6.95 (8) 


How to change careers and jobs. 


“The Money Lenders;” by Anthony Sampson; Viking; $16.95 (9) 
How international banking affects each of us. 


indicates last month’s position 


indicates a book’s first appearance 


indicates a paperback previously on the list as a hardcover edition 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for AE by Henry Holtzman, a nationally known business writer. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Business in Print, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, 


VA 22102. 
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r4 r4 esterday I read an 
article about the 
pros and cons of 


various auto security devices, but 
now I don’t remember which prod- 
ucts came out looking the best. I'll 
just have to read the article 
again...when I can find the 
time.” 

Has this ever happened to you? 
Have you ever wondered how you 
can make the time you spend 
doing professional reading as effi- 
cient as the time you spend per- 
forming other duties? As it turns 
out, improving your reading abil- 
ity can be surprisingly easy. 

Most of us remember stories 
about President Kennedy’s pheno- 
menal reading ability. Kennedy 
read a large number of newspa- 
pers and periodicals every day, 
and it was reported that he could 
read 3,000 words per minute. 

But according to a study in the 
Psychological Bulletin, the human 
eye cannot focus clearly at more 
than 800 words per minute. Al- 
though various skimming tech- 
niques can enable a reader to scan 
3,000 or more words per minute, it 
is hard to get more than a general 
impression of the subject matter at 


nition 


that speed. As far as remembering 
any specific information, a reader 
cannot remember something he or 
she never saw in the first place. 

President Kennedy used a skim- 
ming technique, probably to deter- 
mine which articles he wanted to 
read. Very likely, when he was re- 
ally interested in the facts con- 
tained in a given article, he slowed 
to 700 or less words per minute, de- 
pending on his interest as well as 
the difficulty of the article. 

In other words, President Ken- 
nedy probably read the newspaper 
in much the same way that the 
rest of us do. A lot of press atten- 
tion was given to JFK’s reading 
prowess, however, and as a result, 
speed-reading clinics began to pop 
up nationwide. These clinics 
charge a great deal of money to 
teach skimming techniques of one 
kind or another. But while the 
ability to skim read is certainly a 
worthwhile skill, it is only one of 
many needed by a good reader. 

There’s no secret to efficient 
reading. It’s simply a matter of 
having a purpose in mind before 
you start to read and a clear sense 
of what it is you have to remember. 
The process can be broken down 
into five steps. 


Step One—Survey 


The first step to efficient read- 
ing is to survey the material. The 
title of the article sometimes is 
enough to tell a reader he is not in- 
terested. For instance, an article 
on streamlining office filing sys- 
tems probably would not be of in- 
terest to an auto dealer who is in 
the process of shifting to a sophis- 
ticated computer system. 

An article on auto security de- 
vices, however, may be of interest, 
as in the case of James Pierce, the 
owner of a large dealership in the 
South. Pierce’s dealership carries 
only one type of passive system, 
and he’s been wondering if the 
firm should be carrying two or 
three different systems. 

Pierce reads the first paragraph 
of the article, the last paragraph 
and the headings, studies the pic- 
tures and captions, and glances 
through the rest. 

He now knows that the article 
talks about several kinds of auto 
security products, including 
owner-installed devices. He de- 
cides to skip that section and read 
only about dealer-installed sys- 
tems. 


Step Two—Purpose 


If you are to remember what you 
read, you must have a purpose for 
reading it in the first place. 
Pierce’s purpose for reading the 
auto security article is obvious— 
he wants to know which of the sys- 
tems he should carry. 

Sometimes the purpose for read- 
ing an article is not so obvious. 
Another article in the same 
magazine is about how to market 
autos to female customers. The ar- 
ticle is written by a woman who 
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went to several different dealer- 
ships before she found a salesper- 
son interested in selling her the 
vehicle she was looking for—a van 
with few options. 

Pierce is interested and wants to 
read on, but what is his purpose? 
For one thing, the subject is likely 
to be seen from a viewpoint differ- 
ent from his own. Over the past 20 
years, he has seen more and more 
women enter the showroom alone. 
Women make up a much larger 
percentage of his clientele than in 
the past. He is interested in this 
article because he would like a 
woman’s viewpoint on how a car 
dealership can best take care of 
her needs. 


Step Three—Read and Note 


Pierce is now ready to read. But 
he knows that reading alone is not 
enough. He must take special note 
of the information he wants to re- 
member. 

In the article on auto security 
devices, he reads only the section 
on dealer-installed systems. As he 
reads, he quickly jots down on a 
pad the name of the two brands 
that will best satisfy his needs and 
also the reasons why. He puts the 
information into his own words. 

The reason for taking notes is 
not so Pierce will be able to refer to 
this paper later, although he may. 
The main benefit of writing down 
information is that it helps focus 
Pierce’s memory on the details he 
wants to remember. 

The article on catering to the 
female buyer requires a different 
kind of note-taking. This time, 
Pierce doesn’t bother with a pen 
and paper. He reads the author’s 
discussion of her problems in buy- 
ing a van. 

“Most of the salespeople I spoke 
with had a preconceived idea of 


what I should be interested in. 
Even though I was looking at 
vans, they often gently suggested 
that I'd be more happy with one of 
their luxury cars. 

“Finally, I did find a salesman 
who understood that the only per- 
son who knew what I wanted and 
needed was me, and the only way 
he could learn that information 
was to listen to me.” 

Pierce stops reading and looks 
up. “That certainly makes sense. I 
wonder if I have been guilty of 
making judgments about what 
people want just from their ap- 
pearance. Well, perhaps some, but 
my years in the business have 
taught me that you can’t judge a 
person on the basis of what he 
looks like. Some of my younger 
salespeople though .. .” 

Pierce has taken notes, but they 
are mental notes. He has com- 
pared his ideas to those of the au- 
thor. 

Another piece of reading Pierce 
must do is much more technical. 
Before he can teach his sales- 
people how to use a new computer 
system, he must master it himself. 
He writes down the information 
the salesperson must enter in the 
computer for each transaction. 

Surveying the manual for the 
computer shows him where to find 
directions for doing each of these 
operations. His purpose for read- 
ing is to learn to enter each of 
these pieces of information into 
the computer system. 

He gets out pencil and paper be- 
fore starting to read. After reading 
each step in the process, he looks 
up and thinks about the operation 
described. Then he writes it down 
in his own words. Once again, the 
writing is to help his memory focus 
on the information he wishes to re- 
member. 

Some people take note of impor- 
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tant ideas while they are reading 
by underlining. This technique is 
helpful in general-interest arti- 
cles, but it will probably not help 
much with technical “how-to” ma- 
terial on subjects like computers. 

Pierce reads more slowly now. 
The words and sentences in the 
computer manual are longer than 
in the other two articles. More im- 
portant, he knows less about com- 
puters than he knew about auto 
security devices or women buyers. 
Therefore, he must concentrate 
and do some re-reading in order to 
understand. 

Reading technical material is 
strenuous work, and the human 
brain tires easily from such activ- 
ity. Pierce takes frequent breaks 
(every 15 minutes or so) to give his 
mind and eyes a rest and also to 
stretch his muscles. He walks 
around the office, gets a drink of 
water or makes a phone call. These 
breaks help him concentrate when 
he goes back to reading. 


Step Four—Review 


When Pierce finishes an article, 
he switches to a more physical ac- 
tivity and thinks through the arti- 
cle he has just read. He goes over 
those things he wants to re- 
member. 

With the first two articles—the 
part of the article he read on auto 
security devices and the piece on 
catering to female customers—he 
has no trouble remembering ev- 
erything he wishes to retain. 

But with the technical material 
on computers, he has trouble. He 
cannot remember certain steps. So 
he goes back to his notes to remind 
himself. This is perfectly accept- 
able. In fact, he may wish to re- 
view his notes every day for a 
while until he feels more confi- 
dent. 


Mm 


Step Five—Application 


Now, Pierce has to put the infor- 
mation he has learned to work. 

His application of the first arti- 
cle is easy. He will simply order 
the two auto security systems he 
has decided upon. 

His application of the second ar- 
ticle is also easy. He has decided to 
mention to his sales staff during 
the next meeting that judging 
people’s needs and wishes on the 
basis of appearance could be caus- 
ing the loss of some sales. Pierce 
will probably illustrate the point 
by summarizing the woman’s ex- 
periences while looking for a van. 

However, his application of the 
third reading is much more diffi- 
cult. Notes in hand, he moves to 
the computer. Pierce knows that 
technical information has to be 
made concrete to be remembered. 
No one learns computer program- 
ming by reading a book. It is learn- 
ed through practice. Pierce goes 
through each operation step by 
step. Then he does all the opera- 
tions three more times. Although 
he still needs the notes, he feels 
confident enough to demonstrate 
the procedures to his sales staff. 
Soon, he knows, all of them will be 
doing this without notes. 

It may seem that Pierce has 
spent much more time reading 
than most people. But the fact is 
that he is spending far less time. 
The skimming skills he learned 
help him discard a lot of material 
he doesn’t need or want to read. 

When he does decide to read an 
article, his skimming skill and 
sense of purpose enable him to 
read for specific information. He 
keeps his mind alert and skips any 
unrelated material. 

Every moment spent reading is 
repaid in improved efficiency and 
peace of mind in the office. XE 
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“The square, angular design came into 
vogue as manufacturers scrambled to 
make cars smaller and less wind-resistant.” 


Styling from page 18 


tem, ” he says. “You’ll see most of 
the air being taken in below the 
bumper band.” 

Another feature that may be- 
come commonplace, says Dick 
Teague, is the completely covered 
underbody. “I think you’re going 
to see many cars with a full belly 
pan that can be easily removed for 
service,” he predicts. “That will 
really help aerodynamically, be- 
cause the pan keeps the air from 
burbling up and creating drag.” 

Teague and Herlitz talked 
briefly about what may be ex- 
pected in the interior design of fu- 
ture cars. Both say major changes 
could be in the offing for 
dashboards and seats. In the fu- 
ture, dashes are likely to house 
more electronic digital displays, 
while innovations in the design of 
seats will provide more room for 
passengers. 

“There’s a lot of effort under way 
to make seatbacks much thinner 
in their cross-sectional profile,” 
says Herlitz. “This won’t degrade 
the comfort of the seat at all, but it 
can return up to 1'% to 2 inches to 
the back-seat occupant.” 

Teague outlined a different ap- 
proach to providing more comfort 
and leg room for passengers. Front 
seats that swivel fore-and-aft on a 
center pedestal rather than slid- 
ing on traditional side rails are 
one possibility. This way, back- 
seat passengers will be able to 
slide their feet under the outer 


edges of the seat instead of having 
to tuck them under their chins. 

Naturally, many of the design 
and styling changes that are being 
considered won’t be seen on a 
showroom floor for years. Some 
never will. But there are definite 
harbingers of a resurgence of 
style. Personalized 2-seaters for 
example, are in evidence compli- 
ments of Ford Motor Co. And the 
ragtop is back, much to the plea- 
sure of convertible lovers. 

The LeBaron convertible was 
definitely designed to add some 
extra sizzle to Chrysler’s model 
mix, says John Herlitz. “It was an 
idea whose time seemed right to 
us. There is still a small market of 
people that really seem to miss the 
convertible style.” 

Herlitz says there will soon be 
another convertible model in 
Chrysler Corp.’s stable—a Dodge 
400 version. 

Other “excitement” models you 
hear being discussed in auto cir- 
cles these days include AMC’s 
Fuego, DeLorean’s 4-door Medusa, 
Ford’s Topaz and—perhaps most 
of all—the F-body duo from Gen- 
eral Motors, the new Camaro and 
Firebird. 

One editor from Car & Driver 
magazine had this to say about the 
springtime arrivals: “These cars 
are going to turn people right 

n...I think when people see 
them going down the street they’re 
going to covet those cars and those 
shapes. It looks like we really are 
getting some excitement back in 
our cars again. FE 


Cash or Credit? 


One of the most rewarding 
aspects of 20 Group partici- 
pation is the sharing of 
ideas and experiences that 
takes place whenever deal- 
ers get together. Nearly 
every dealer has some use- 
ful tip relating to the busi- 
ness—whether it be sales, 
leasing, parts, finance, ser- 
vice or advertising—that is 
of value to industry col- 
leagues. For this new col- 
umn, 4 gleans the best ideas 
from NADA 20 Group ses- 
sions and shares them with 
you each month. We hope 
they spark some thinking in 
your dealership. 


Many NADA 20 Group deal- 
ers have switched to a cash or | 
credit card policy with very 
few billed customers. At first, 
some complained that service 
advisors were not firmly es- 
tablishing at the time of sale 
whether the customer would 
pay cash or use a credit card. 
This presented a major prob- 
lem to the sales department 
and the cashiers when people 
picked up their cars after the 
service department had closed 
and payment approval was 

eeded 
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To solve this problem, one 
innovative dealer established — 
a policy that requires the ser- 
vice advisor, on credit card 
sales, to emboss the credit card 
slip when the customer brings 
in his car. The credit card slip 
is attached to the white copy of : 
the repair order. The cashier 
can secure approval and com- 
plete card processing before 
the customer arrives. 

When the customer picks up 
ee ee 
or paysin cash. 


he demands of a monthly 
magazine tend to deter 
an effort to be “timely.” 


A May deadline for a June edition 
virtually precludes a market re- 
port type of article. 

In the column, we sometimes 
touch upon subjects dealt with 
more thoroughly in the “Com- 
ments” section of the NADA Used 
Car Guide. In one edition of the 
Guide, we asked for comments 
about odometer tampering and 
whether or not the new law was, 
on balance, working in the best in- 
terest of the car-buying public— 
those it is intended to protect. 
Frankly, we did not receive many 
replies, but those we did receive 
indicated that tampering, a 
euphemism for setting back the 
odometer, is still being done, but 
perhaps not as much as before the 
law was enacted. It was observed 
that enforcement is largely a local 
matter and many jurisdictions do 
not have the funds to expend on a 
“crime” of this nature. 

We have mentioned the domes- 
tic diesel and from time-to-time 
been involved in group discussions 
about this engine. Letters and 
phone calls on the subject have 
come into the Guide offices. Oddly 
enough, our first indication that 
something was amiss was a letter 
from an irate private owner who 
learned, to his considerable sur- 
prise, that the engine did not carry 
a premium. At the time, the 
NADA Guide indicated a substan- 
tial premium for the diesel. This 
well-written letter, which quoted 
dealers of the make involved, 


Diesel Dilemma 


prompted us to look into the mat- 
ter. 

We doubt anyone in the mar- 
ketplace will question a general 
statement that the domestic diesel 
engine, at this time, adds nothing 
to the value of the car and, in some 
markets, may be a deduct. This 
tends to bother us. 

In our many years with the 
NADA Guide, there have been 
items of optional equipment which 
have proven to be of questicnable 
value on cars, so questionable that 
dealers have deducted from the 
trade-in. This is not a common oc- 
currence and often involves “lux- 
ury” items. An engine, which 
comes at a premium and is still 
being marketed, should not be an 
item which could possibly involve 
a double penalty—meaning an 
owner could find himself facing a 
negative value. One wonders, 
what does a selling dealer say to 
the customer who bought this en- 
gine? 

A dealer in western Texas wrote 
and asked if the diesel problem 
was one of a local nature or was it 
nationally prevalent. We replied it 
was not local, indicating to him 
there were reasons other than 
product reliability involved—as- 
suming there are such problems. It 
seems as though the car-driving 
American public has been really 
turned on by the diesel engine. 
The engine does have certain 
drawbacks. It may be acceptable 
in a period of tight gas supplies but 
it is almost unacceptable when gas 
is both readily available and 
reasonably priced. In this period of 


plentiful gasoline, what is the ad- 
vantage of driving a diesel? We 
suspect many of those who rushed 
into the diesel-powered car had no 
real idea of the limitations of the 
engine and saw only the advan- 
tage of available fuel, increased 
mileage and less cost per gallon. 
None of the guide books shows the 
diesel as a deduct and we suspect it 
will be a zero entry for a time. 
There will always be someone who 
wants a diesel. 


Comments on the subject of the 
domestic diesel will be greatly ap- 
preciated. So will comments on 
other optional equipment. That 
calls to mind a neighbor’s young- 
ster who sought my aid in finding 
a “nice” 1979 TransAm. Among 
his specifications—“No _T-top, 
they leak!” Personal experience 
with a sunroof led me to the same 
conclusion, and ours was of the 
sliding variety on an expensive 
machine. I might say, in this area 
“nice” TransAms and Z-28s are 
hard to come by. I recall GM had 
planned to stop production on the 
Camaro and Firebird lines... 
this was a few years back. I wonder 
where that marketing analyst is 
today. Probably setting discount 
rates for the Fed. 


One last item: what has been 
true in May may not apply in June, 
but we did note in our visits to sev- 
eral auctions that the larger cars, 
the vans and the RVs were selling 
well and at good dollars. Some of 
the factory sales were enjoying 
very high retention and this 
should make someone happy! 
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: . . . . “Harry” Lawrence editor f 
column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James } v ; a 
baa Delisiag to this column should be mailed to: Used Cars, automotive executive magazine, 


the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or ques- 
8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Irving Blackman 


ear after year, clients 
ask their CPAs to recom- 
mend a good tax shelter. 


My clients are no different. But I 
really thought that when the top 
tax rate tumbled from 70 percent 
in 1981 to 50 percent in 1982, the 
broadside of tax shelter questions 
would subside. Not so. 

First, let me make the most im- 
portant point: No matter how good 
a tax shelter looks, if the deal does 
not have economic substance, you 
will be a loser in the long run. Pass 
it up. 

In general, when a tax shelter 
works, it provides you with more 
overall dollars in-pocket—because 
of some peculiarity in the tax 
law—than would have been gener- 
ated by some other type of invest- 
ment. Tax deferments, investment 
credits, depreciation and capital 
gains are time-honored ways of 
sheltering income from taxes. 

But beware. Many so-called tax 
shelters have no economic sub- 
stance. A sample pitch might go 
like this: “You, Mr. Taxpayer, put 
up $10,000. My deal gives you a 5- 
1 write-off, or $50,000. Since 
you're in a 50-percent tax bracket, 
you will save $25,000 in taxes. 
You only put up $10,000 and you'll 
be $15,000 ahead going in.” My, 
my, how the suckers buy. Re- 
member, the IRS is on the war- 
path to knock out any tax shelter 
that does not comply with the law. 
Check out the tax validity of any 
deal with your professional ad- 


Tax Shelters 


viser. 

Recently, I examined a new 
real estate investment concept 
that offers true tax shelter (one 
that will stand up against an IRS 
attack). Here’s the story: You pur- 
chase “one week of time” of a par- 
ticular room in a resort motel. The 
property is then divided into 52 
separate weekly intervals and sold 
with the underlying real estate 
ownership rights. The transaction 
is considered a real estate deal 
and subject to the real estate rules 
of the tax law. 

The tax shelter charm is 2-fold: 
First, the write-off is about 3 to 1; 
second, any sale of your real estate 
interest at a profit will result in fa- 
vorably taxed capital-gains treat- 
ment. The concept is called “time 
sharing” or “interval ownership.” 
In order to accomplish its tax 
strokes, the concept takes advan- 
tage of the “at-risk” rules excep- 
tion combined with the new depre- 
ciation rules (a 15-year life for real 
estate that became effective in 
1981). 

The at-risk rules would nor- 
mally prevent you from deducting 
any more than you have at risk in 
a deal. For example, if you put up 
$10,000, your deduction is limited 
to $10,000. Real estate, however, 
is an exception. Say you put up 
$10,000 in cash and borrow 
$40,000. Your deductions can go 
as high as $50,000, even though 
you are at risk only for the cash in- 
vestment—$10,000. 


From a tax-shelter standpoint, 
the interval ownership concept 
looks like a winner. Hats off to the 
Pettee Group Inc. of Atlanta, GA, 
for bringing it to my attention. 
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The bad debt crisis. If you 
can’t collect an account receivable, 
a tax write-off is the next best 
thing—and the sooner the better. 
Essentially, there are two ways 
businesses can deduct bad debts: 
(1) Deduct the debt when an ac- 
count becomes totally or partially 
worthless (the “direct write-off 
method”) or (2) establish a reserve 
(the “reserve method”). 

You can elect either method 
when you file your first tax return. 
The reserve method is recom- 
mended. Why? Under the reserve 
method, your bad debt deduction is 
accelerated. For example, assume 
your accounts receivable at the 
end of the year are $250,000. Pre- 
vious experience shows that ap- 
proximately 2 percent of your ac- 
counts receivable at year-end will 
ultimately be written off as uncol- 
lectible. You can set up a reserve of 
$5,000 ($250,000 x 2 percent) if 
you elect the reserve method. You 
get an immediate $5,000 deduc- 
tion even though you cannot iden- 
tify which accounts are likely to go 
bad. 

What can be done if you are on 
the direct write-off method but 

(continued on page 42) 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for FE by Irving Blackman, certified public accountant and attorney. All comments or questions pertaining to 
this column should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick & Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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Dealer Academy from page 29 


minimum of 20 students. There 
are three classes each year. For- 
mal class experience is eight 
weeks, supplemented by on-site 
training at the sponsor’s dealer- 
ship. 

Some 85 percent of the young in- 
terns enter the program already 
armed with a college degree. 

The program is divided into six 
areas: service and body; parts; 
used cars; new cars (including 
fleet, lease, rental and F&I); busi- 
ness management (including 
manual and automated account- 
ing) and dealer management 
skills. 

Each subject begins with a week 
or two of classroom or seminar 
training at one of the Academy’s 
various locations. 

Classes are rigorous, from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and include evening as- 
signments. Guest speakers and 
dealer panelists are invited to at- 
tend. The rest of the training 
comes on-site with supervision 
from each dealership’s depart- 
ment heads. A workbook with 
home assignments must also be 
completed. 

As of April, 80 graduates have 
completed the Academy program. 
Ten former students have gone on 
to become dealers, while the re- 
mainder are in sales or general 
management. 

The Dealer Academy costs 
$5,000 for tuition and an addi- 
tional $5,000 in traveling and 
other expenses. It sounds like a 
hefty price tag, but the savings 
students have brought to their 
dealerships—up to $50,000— 
makes it well worth the money. 

Class 9 starts August 16. To en- 
roll or receive more information, 
call John Clancey at (703) 821- 
7216 or write NADA Dealer 
Academy, 8400 Westpark Dr., Mc- 
Lean, VA 22102. FE 


Money Sense from page 16 


of miles and involve dozens of 
people—would take only minutes. 
Subsequently, the brokerage 
house would mail you a printed 
stock certificate representing your 
ownership of XYZ. Or, if you pre- 
fer, the brokerage firm will hold 
the securities and send you a 
periodic statement indicating the 
number of shares you own and any 
dividends you may have earned. 

In addition to specialists and 
commission brokers, there are sev- 
eral hundred other members of the 
NYSE who assist in the execution 
of orders for brokerage firms. They 
may represent other members, 
brokerage houses or themselves. 
Clerks, pages and supervisors sup- 
port the traders and make up the 
balance of the approximately 
2,700 people who gather each day 
on the floor of the exchange. 

From auctions under a button- 
wood tree, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has evolved into a well- 
tuned system, assuring every 
buyer and seller of listed stock 
that the final price was deter- 
mined in an open market. XE 


Business in Print from page 34 


businesspeople there would be 20 
opinions about which portion was 
of greatest help. Certainly, the 
“how-to” appendices, alone, make 
the book worthwhile. 


My own vote goes to the person- 
nel development and management 
section highlighted in the sixth 
commandment (“Reward indi- 
vidual performance that exceeds 
agreed upon standards”). Most en- 
trepreneurs give lip service to 
people management, but in prac- 
tice know more about moving 
products that motivating people. 
Considerable sound guidance is of- 
fered in “Entrepreneuring” to 
owner-managed businesses about 
getting the most out of people. 


“Entrepreneuring” isn’t a read, 
learn and file book. Aspiring en- 
trepreneurs (and veterans, too) 
will find their fingers wearing 
tracks through the pages through- 
out the early years of their ven- 
ture’s growth. You may find other, 
better sources of information as 
your business grows, but this work 
is a fine first stop. EE 


Save Up to 40% of Heating Fuel Costs 


Recirculating System! 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


Saves heat in winter, cools in summer. Check us out... call us TOLL 
FREE for names of users in your area and special industry prices. 


800-548-7199 


IN MONTANA ®@ 406-252-0480 


WRITE: 


ENERGY SAVING PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 311 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
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“A lot of business is lost to discount 
stores simply because dealers don’t spread 
the word about their mechanics’ ability.” 


Service from page 12 


potential to adequately handle the 
new technology by specialization 
of mechanics and by the use of spe- 
cial, relatively expensive, diag- 
nostic equipment.” 

Dealers have a_ considerable 
head start in this area. According 
to the DOT study, dealerships 
have the most highly skilled pool 
of mechanics. Dealers averaged 61 
percent master mechanics across 
all repair categories, compared to 
47 percent at independent ga- 
rages, 46 percent at service sta- 
tions, 41 percent at specialty shops 
and 34 percent at mass merchan- 
disers. In addition, dealership 
mechanics are more likely to be 
certified (32 percent versus 2 to 9 
percent for other facilities). The 
study also found that consumers 
are “generally more satisfied with 
the facilities that (have) a high 
proportion of certified mechanics.” 

According to Galen Royer, ser- 
vice training manager for Volvo of 
America Corp., dealers are not 
doing as good a job as they could 
selling their service expertise. “A 
lot of business is lost to discount 
stores simply because dealers 
don’t spread the word about their 
mechanics’ ability,” he says. 

“Dealers are in a position to pro- 
vide the highest quality service on 
customers’ cars. They have the 
most up-to-date information, the 
latest equipment, the best supply 
of parts and a staff of factory- 
trained mechanics, who are famil- 
iar with the product and like work- 
ing on it. It’s time to tell the pub- 
lic.” 

Volvo builds an awareness of 
dealership service quality through 
its Volvo International Service 
Technical Association (VISTA) 
program, a special competition for 
service technicians. The main ob- 


jective of the program is to in- 
crease technicians’ knowledge of 
Volvo products. Of the 1,828 Volvo 
technicians in North America, 
1,341 participated in this year’s 
competition. To qualify for the fi- 
nals, the mechanics had to com- 
plete five written examinations 
covering all aspects of Volvo cars, 
and outscore others from their dis- 
tricts in a preliminary hands-on 
test. 

In the hands-on finals, held 
April 6 and 7 at Volvo’s National 
Service Training Center in 
Rockleigh, NJ, eight different ser- 
vice and repair situations were set 
up to measure the technicians’ ef- 
ficiency, use of proper diagnostic 
and safety procedures and ability 
to apply technical information 
contained in service publications. 
The 14 top performers earned 
membership in VISTA and ex- 
pense-paid study trips to AB Volvo 
headquarters in Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 

“This competition encourages 
technicians to read our service 
manuals—the most important 
tools we have,” Royer says. “With 
the new technology being used in 
everybody’s products, it’s critical 
that technicians keep up.” 

The competition is also valuable 
from the dealer’s standpoint, be- 
cause participation in a program 
like this demonstrates to the con- 
sumer a commitment to providing 
quality service. “This year,” says 
Royer, “we are sending out 
plaques to dealers that can be dis- 
played in the showroom. The 
plaques will have a place for the 
mechanics NIASE card, his 
VISTA-rating certificate and a 
brass plate for every training class 
he attends. 

“We need to do everything we 
can to promote the quality that re- 
sults from training and experi- 
ence.” EE 
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Tax Brakes from page 40 


would like to be on the reserve 
method? Switch! You'll have to get 
permission from the IRS, but 
that’s easy. Just file Form 3115 
within 180 days after the begin- 
ning of the taxable year to be 
covered by the return. For a De- 
cember 31, 1982 year-end, the 
deadline is June 30. 
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New-car rebates. Are cash re- 
bates for new-car purchases con- 
sidered income? The IRS has ruled 
they are not (Rev. Rul. 76-96). Re- 
bates received from an automobile 
manufacturer on the purchase or 
lease of a new car aren’t includible 
in the gross income of a purchas- 
ing retail customer. The results 
are the same if a trade-in is in- 
volved. 

The cost basis (the starting 
point for depreciation of a business 
vehicle) of the new car must be re- 
duced by the amount of the rebate. 


_If the car is leased, the rebate is 
considered a reduction of the rent- 


al fee. -E 
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Murray’s new safety can tap- 
per for refrigerant features a 
sunken top for extra strength. 
Made of rugged nylon, the new 
tapper fits all 2°-inch cans, A 
schrader valve prevents the loss 
of unused refrigerant during 
storage. Manufacturer: Murray 
Corp., Cockeysville, MD 21030. 


A new type of shelving has 
been introduced by Kleer-Flo 
Co. Adjusto Deck shelving in- 
creases storage space from floor 
to any ceiling height with 
shelves that adjust to varying 
positions. Plywood can _ be 
positioned on the rods for open 
shelving without corner posts, 
outside supports or other re- 
strictive support members. 
Manufacturer: Kleer-Flo Co., 
6600 S. Washington Ave., Eden 
Prairie, MN 55344. 
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Endura rubber-studded floor 
tile has been introduced by 
American Biltrite Inc. Endura 
tile is made of 100 percent syn- 
thetic virgin rubber elastomers, 
which resist scratchmarks and 
damage caused by heavy traffic, 
oils, solvents, acids and alkalis, 
according to the manufacturer. 
Stock colors are jet black, char- 
coal grey, terracotta, blue, 
brown, green, pewter and putty. 
Manufacturer: Endura Divi- 
sion, American Biltrite Inc., 22 
Willow St., Chelsea, MA 02150. 


Stahl introduces the Utili-Pak 66 cubic feet of storage space. 
storage system for small and Compartments are designed for 
mid-size truck users. Engineered _ easy access and may be equipped 
for the needs of utility, contract- with various racks, bins or trays 
ing andtelephonecompanies,the to meet special applications. 
Utili-Pak features lift-up gull Manufacturer: Stahl, 3201 W. 


wings and aluminum alloy con- Lincoln Way, Wooster, OH 
struction. The Utili-Pak provides 44691. 


7 : ¢ Li in Showcase have been provided via manufact : $ 5 in thi mni 
tion and photographs of products listed in S . Y urer’s press releases. A products appearance in this column in no 
ao ep lies endorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
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A new pocket calculator de- 
signed for credit life insurance 
functions is available from Dal- 
las Design Inc. The CR-10 cal- 
culator figures life premium, A 
& H premium, total note, fi- 
nance charge and APR, as well 
as rates for decreasing term, 
level term and disability insur- 
ance. It also can figure add-on 
and simple interest, odd-days 
premium and the usual arith- 
metic calculations. Distributor: 
Dallas Design Inc., P.O. Box 
59101, Dallas, TX 75229. 


Key Jojoba Oils & Lubricants 
Inc. has introduced a new lubri- 
cation treatment for automa- 
tic transmission fluids. J*Lube 
reduces transmission operating 
temperature and increases per- 
formance by eliminating drive- 
train drag. J*Lube blends with 
both Dexron II and Type F trans- 
mission fluids. It is available in 
15-ounce bottles. Manufacturer: 
Key Jojoba Oils & Lubricants 
Inc., 5456 McConnell Ave., Suite 
230, Los Angeles, CA 90066. 


Hennessy Industries has intro- 
duced a general-purpose com- 
puter for the automotive after- 
market. The Coats 460 com- 
puterized diagnostic system 
uses a floppy disk for its data 
storage and programming. It 


The Snap-on WB100 wheel ba- 
lancer offers computer-perfect 
balancing in less than 10 sec- 
onds, according to the manufac- 
turer. Twin-plane readings de- 
tect both static and dynamic im- 
balance to the nearest 4 ounce. 
Solid-state circuitry provides 
digital display accuracy and 
easy calibration capability. 
Scale read-outs may be selected 
in either gram or ounce units of 
measurement. Because of mini- 
mal operating vibration, the 
WB100 does not require floor 
bolting. Manufacturer: Snap-on 
Tools Corp., 8057 28th Ave., 
Kenosha, WI 53140. 
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includes a 2-color, 2-copy print- 
er, a self-calibrating emissions 
analyzer and a high-resolution 
analog scope. Manufacturer: 
Hennessy Industries Inc., 520 
Lively Blvd., Elk Grove Vil- 
lage, IL 60007. 
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For years, AC Cruise Control (K-35) has been a popular @ It can be set to maintain lower, fuel-saving speeds. 


option on light-duty trucks. Now GM dealers are ordering it +e AC Cruise Control provides the added convenience 
at a fast pace on their new smaller trucks—for a lot of of the “Resume Feature.” 


good reasons... @ It's easy to sell from inventory because people try 
@ Cruise Control can add profit for the dealer...andvalue _—t and like it. 


for the customer at resale time (according to recent Blue @ AC Cruise Control is specifically engineered for the 
Book, Red Book and N.A.D.A. Used Car Guides). GM vehicle in which it is factory-installed. 


ae Specify K-35 for your demos and inventory. 


AC Spark Plug Division, 
; E General Motors Corporation, 
1300 N. Dort Highway 
CHEVROLET S-10 Flint, Michigan 48556 GMC S-15 


Now everyone 
can share 
the computer power 
of my Oakleaf MP-16... 
from their own desk. 
Oakleaf has been the #1 selling F&I computer for years. Now you can select exactly the right 
combination of Oakleaf CRT’s and SX-350’s to add to the Oakleaf MP-16 Dealership Computer 


System to make your entire sales department more profitable. Call Barbara Jennings, National 
Marketing Department (800) 423-3681, or in California (213) 989-5989 collect. 


SALESMAN “With 
this Oakleaf terminal, 


OFFICE SECRETARY I can put a better deal DEALER “I chose the 
“My Oakleaf SX-350 together, easier. I al- Oakleaf computer 

is accessing informa- ways know what's in epatere bacenss its 
tion in our MP-16 to $ our inventory, and I’m State-of-the-Art ; 
word process personal- p _ selling more options.” technology makes it 


\= flexible, yet it is inex- 
~ pensive compared to 
other systems. My CRT 
gives me greater con- 

trol over my store.” 


ized letters to pros- 
pects. I’m told we’re 
selling more cars now. 
Also, I make sure the 
inventory is kept up- 
to-the-minute.” 
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SALES MANAGER 
“This Oakleaf CRT let# 
me manage the deals 
better. It reduces 
paperwork and gives 
me more time to work 
with my sales force- 


LEASING MANAGER 
“T like being able to 7, 


structure a lease deal } | 
on my own screen ~ 

until it is just right, | ‘ 

then have the printing 


unit in the office do 
the paperwork.” 


/ 
14600 Titus Street 
Panorama City, California 91 
(800) 423-3681 (213) 989-59 


